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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF INSURANCE 





you ll find some of 


the best and most 


successful men in the 


life insurance business 


From coast to coast, here they are: 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL’S GENERAL AGENCIES 


Listed here are 89 good reasons why no company excels this one in o/d customers coming back for 

more. The general agents heading these organizations are men whose qualities of leader- 
ship and personal ability are outstanding. Each has been chosen from within this Company. As for the 
individual agents—123 won membership last year in the MILLION-DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

H. F. Vinson 
CALIFORNIA 

los Angeles 

J. R. Mage 
Oakland 

Paul E. Demeter 
San Francisco 

R. J. Shipley 
Sacramento 
Falconer Thomas 
COLORADO 
Denver 

Ralph L. Theisen 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 

Glenn B. Dorr 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 

R. L. Baldwin 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 

L. &. Allen 
IDAHO 

Boise 

Ray M. Wagoner 
ILLINOIS 

Aurora 

B. J. Stumm 
Belleville 

W. L. Jacobsen 
Chicago 
Jamison & Phelps 
Dan A. Kaufman 
Peoria 

C. R. Garrett 
Springfield 

E E. Cantrall 
INDIANA 
Evansville 

B A. Million 


. and 262 have earned the degree of CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER, 


Indianapolis 

G. E. Morrison 
South Bend 

H. L. Cramer 
IOWA 

Cedar Rapids 

L. P. Schwinger 
Davenport 

J. H. Copeland 
Des Moines 

H. C. Myhre 
Sioux City 

S. M. Burpee 
KANSAS 

Kansas City 
George V. Metzger 
Wichita 

Henry W. Laffer 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington 

W. H. Honeycutt 
Louisville 

H. M. Johnson, Jr. 
MAINE 

Portland 

W. B. Cushman 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 

Russell L. Law 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Springfield 

G. Brady Buckley 
Boston 

Jason E, Stone, Jr. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 

C. R. Eckert 

Flint 

Gain M. Stinson 
Grand Rapids 
Bruce W. Gilmore 
Kalamazoo 

Ralph W. Emerson 


Marquette 
J. Rex DeHaas 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 

William C. Dunbar 
Mankato 

S. A. Erickson 
Minneapolis 

F. R. Olsen 

St. Paul 

Warren W. Lundgren 
MISSOURI 

Konsas City 

Sam C. Pearson, Jr. 
St. Louis 

J. Harry Veatch 


MONTANA 
Billings 

Arthur W. Miller 
NEBRASKA " 
Lincoln 

Milton Koch 
Omcahe 

Kenneth M. Snyder 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 

V. D. Griffin 
NEW JERSEY 
Trenton 

J. W. Heinekamp 
Nework 

Rowley & Talbot 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Howard L. Cundy 
NEW YORK 
Albany 

E. R. Gettings 
Buffalo 

P. T. Allen 

New York 
Krueger & Davidson 











J. Robert Guy 
A. J. Johannsen 
W. F. McMartin 
Poughkeepsie 
E. R. Dill 
Rochester 

E. E. Lincoln 
Syracuse 

Philip R. Chase 
Utica 

S. N. Kenyon 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham 

L. W. Norton 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 

James C. Hays 
OHIO 


Akron 
Russell E. Werts 


Cincinnoti 
William J. Mack 
Cleveland 
Raymond J. Dolwick 
Columbus 

S. L. Youngquist 
Dayton 

H. E. Whalen 
Toledo 

Elmer V. Gettys 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
A. B. Irwin 

Tulsa 

John G. Darling 
OREGON 
Portland 

L. J. Evans 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Greensburg 
Verne W. Huber 


Harrisburg 
Herbert L. Smith 
Lancaster 

Geo. K. Reynolds, Jr. 
Philadelphia 

A. C. F. Finkbiner 
Pittsburgh 

Roger A. Clark 
Scranton 

Charles A. Votaw 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 

E. T. Lothgren 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 
Winslow S. Burnette 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville 

E. T. Proctor 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
John S. Kerns 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


“The Career Company” 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
Howard D. Goldman 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 

Joe F. Habegger 
Spokane 

Bert B. Boyd 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling 
Clyde O. Law 


WISCONSIN 

Eau Cloire 

C. L. Eebert 
Madison 

Frank R. Horner 
Milwaukee 

J. Lowell Craig 
Willard L. Momsen 
Oshkosh 

Marve A. Carroll 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


Lite Insurance Com pany 
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LIFE SALES 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
W, ASSOCIATION 
e are proud P , ; 
Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re. 
ivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
to be numbered —— ; 
(000 Omitted) 
among those Rate 
195] 
° 0 
who are 1949 1950 108) 
continuing TOTAL INSURANCE 
. $1,821,000 $1,745,000 
to provide 1,711,000 2,335,000 
2,224,000 2,413,000 Tha 
: ; 1,852,000 2,171,000 ag 
future financial security 1,861,000 2,273,000 - 
1,910,000 2,303,000 For 
in the best fore 
old. 
traditions of Fate 
pari 
the American pres 
$23,730,000* $29,940,000* $13,893,000 poli 
way of life. TOTAL ORDINARY SALES - 
yea! 
129,000 $1,140,000 $1,352,000 it 
1,143,000 207,000 
1,337,000 t 9,000 flat, 
1,256,000 1,352,000 1,510,000 ores 
1,245,000 1,4 2,000 1,522,000 my 
1,204,000 1,426 1,485,000 aro 
404,00 per: 
1,785,000 pai 
1,447,000 - 
1,406,000 : 
1,372,000 her 
1,458,000 per 
$15,275,000* $17,599,000* $8,717,000 tior 
TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
$402,000 $395,000 
433,000 424,000 F 
486,000 | 
466,000 ut 
505,000 sim 
475,000 cos 
Y con 
391,000 cla: 
475,000 Un 
432,000 : 
370,000 wit 
the 
$4,930,000* $5,400,000* — $2,751,000 . 
the 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW hig 
ATLANTIC LIFE CONTRACTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY vam "ebee 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 454,000 
Established in 1900 185,000 the 
230,000 335 ‘Or 0 act 
ROBERT V. HATCHER en 
President 
of 
pa 
1,126,000 ‘ 
7 0 
“HONESTLY, IT’S THE BEST POLICY” $3,525,000* $6,941,000* $2,425,000 —l% 
— * Including Year-end Adjustments. on 
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NET COSTS 


HE annual tables of comparable net costs are 
shown on pages following. The basis of the 
figures is exactly the same as in past years. 
That is to say, they are figured on a 20 year basis, which 
for the actual history figures, means the issues of 1931. 
For the present scale figures it represents the scale in 
force today, paid on policies from one to twenty years 
old. In the case of some companies, where the premium 
rates have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter com- 
parison would be of little value, and in such case the 
present scale is the payment that would be made on such 
policies if they had been issued at the current rates. 
Only the yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty 
year totals divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of 
course, the costs on life insurance policies are not 
flat, but tend to be higher in the early years and to de- 
crease in the later years, the figures we show being an 
arbitrary averaging of these costs over the twenty year 
period. The only deductions made are for the dividends 
paid—in all cases cash values are available in addition. 
Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the U. S. 


Cash Values 


As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
Irom 314% to 3% (some to 2%, 2%4% or 24%), or 
otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 


For August, 1951 


Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have ma- 
tured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all of 
the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $20.97 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $33.03 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $44.63 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1947 were, 
for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life,and 20 Year En- 
dowment: $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46, respectively, in 
1948, $21.61, $33.53 and $45.02, in 1949, $21.53, $33.71 
and $45.05, in 1950, $21.15, $33.14 and $44.76 and in 
1951, $20.97, $33.03 and $44.63. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1943, $20.55; in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.55; 
in 1946, $20.58; in 1947, $20.66; in 1948, $20.72; in 
1949, $20.80; in 1950, $20.87 ; in 1951 of $20.89. Other 
comparisons may be obtained by consulting the tables 
hereafter and the showing in our July, 1943 News. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and widely, 
and also on surrendered policies, as it is not the purpose 
of life insurance to be surrendered for its cash value, 
but rather to be held to maturity or at least to advanced 
ages for retirement benefits. The net set-up we believe 
accomplishes these purposes. It also accomplishes a 
comparison of the “actual results” basis and the com- 
panies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 
increased value to both of these figures. 


Actual 
History 


) 


\ 


Mutual 
Mutual 


SS eee cre ee 
k 
Mutual 


Manufacturers (Can.) 
National Life (Vt.) 


All Cash Values $1,000 


an Life 


Mutual 
Hancock 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


Company 


Generalities 


New England Mutual .... 


Provident 
Metropolit 


John 


Acacia Mutual 
Prudential 


Jefferson Standard 
Northwestern 


Connecticut 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor cansiderations, which we have ex- 
plained in past years. 
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ORDINARY LIFE 
“History” Cash Values $327 Up 


PE RMR mA Oy 20 


Company 


Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this. 


Guardian Life .....ceecess 


Massachusetts Mutual .... 


Mutual Benefit ........... 
State Mutual 


New York Life gh 


New England Mutual 
Manufacturers (Can.) 


National Life (Vt.) 
Minnesota Mutual 
Connecticut Mutual 


Northwestern 
Northwestern 
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The answer... Yes/ x 


Through ESTATE SECURITY planning, 


Great-West Life underwriters are hearing 


”t 


‘yes’ more often than ever before. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE— WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Best’s Life News 
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$500 BILLION IN 1970 


NE of the best ways to get 

a vision of the great oppor- 

tunities ahead in life insur- 
ance is to look back over the past 
100 years of history of the business, 
Holgar J. Johnson of New York, 
president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance said in addressing the 
centennial anniversary luncheon of 
the Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany on June 20 last. 

Throughout this long period of 
life insurance development, while 
there have been periods of setback, 
there has never been a time, how- 
ever black the immediate outlook 
was, when one would have proven a 
false prophet if he had said there 
would be at least twice as much life 
insurance owned twenty years hence. 
This has been true whether on the 
threshold of a war, a depression or 
any period of bleak outlook. In 
some cases, the eventual history 
brought a fourfold or even a seven- 
fold increase during the ensuing two 
decades. 


Entirely Possible 


On this premise, one might readily 
appear safe in forecasting $500,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance for 1970. 
Even though it might not be wise 
to prophesy such a figure, we can 
be assured of a tremendous increase 
in aggregate ownership in the years 
ahead. Keep in mind that, while 
this figure seems large today; the 
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needs of our people will expand as 
our economy expands and our popu- 
lation grows. The unparalleled in- 
crease in aggregate amounts owned 
during the past five years shows 
how deep-seated is the desire of our 
families to establish and increase this 
great base of financial protection. 
Since 1945, the ownership of life in- 
surance has risen by more than $90,- 
000,000,000. Today’s ownership has 
passed the $240,000,000,000 mark. 
And yet, great as these aggregates 
are, the average per capita figure is 
only $1,500; the per family figure 
$5,100. That is about enough to pro- 
vide one year’s continuation of in- 
come, in the event of death. While 
these are averages and include all 





the persons and families who are 
either not insurable or have insuffi- 
cient means to provide insurance, 
and there are many families who are 
adequately covered, it stands to 
reason there are many families who 
need more, want more and will pur- 
chase more in the years ahead. 

This great bulwark of protection, 
inadequate as it may be in some 
cases, stands as one evidence of the 
great strength of this country. This 
is one of the important elements in 
establishing the high standard of 
living which our families enjoy. 
Thanks to the pioneering work of 
those founders of modern life insur- 
ance, who built soundly in those 
early days a century ago, the insti- 
tution of life insurance has become 
the present-day provider of perhaps 
the greatest single element in family 
resources. With an annual flow of 
some $4,000,000,000 in payments to 
families today and the figure grow- 
ing constantly as more and more 
funds are set aside by policyholders, 
it is a great stabilizing force in the 
social and economic life of the na- 
tion. 


Special Services 


Those are the statistics of life 
insurance progress—a necessary 
measure and yet far from the com- 
plete story. Indeed, far more im- 
portant than the mere figures are the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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$500 Billion—Continued 


intangible measures of the social and 
economic services of life insurance, 
a many-sided impact which has 
grown mightily over the years. Here, 
for instance, are a few of these spe- 
cial services: 

1. Life insurance has helped trans- 
fer the concept of family protec- 
tion from one of caring for de- 
pendents as long as one lives to 
that of providing for them as 
long as they live, a vital change 
in the shaping of American out- 


look. 


The institution has helped make 
family protection well down into 
lower income groups, the 
breadth of ownership _ being 
demonstrated by the fact that 
there are 83,000,000 owners of 
policies, two per family. 

This type of protection has been 
a stabilizing factor in American 


community life; has helped re- 
duce destitution; has all but 
eliminated the old-time parceling 
out of dependents upon the death 
of a family head; has curtailed 
losses to merchants through un- 
paid bills. 

Life insurance has been an im- 
portant element in credit. It has 
stood as specific protection for 
vast quantities of loans; and it 
has been a credit stabilizer by 
very nature, as the flow of bene- 
fits has gone extensively and 
immediately into local circula- 
tion in payment of bills. 

The institution has made an im- 
portant contribution in the curb- 
ing of crime at the source. lf 
want is eliminated, the tendency 
to crime is minimized. 

It has aided in carrying higher 
education to an increasing num- 
ber of people. Countless millions 
have had at least some portion 
of their educational funds pro- 
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offers an unusually attractive 
investment for trustees, in- 
surance companies and other 
corporate or individual invest- 
ors seeking a safe and profit- 
able outlet for funds. 


Accounts insured to $10,000.00 


Two Persons (Business Asso- 
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may have insured accounts to 
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vided by life insurance or, 
through being relieved of family 
responsibilities, have been able 
to continue their education. 
Life insurance has been a great 
aid in developing thrift, serving 
as a character builder in this 
way. 

It has aided in shaping Ameri- 
can philosophy in caring for their 
own families and their own fu- 
ture, rather than to lean on the 
state. 

Life insurance has been a health 
builder, with both personal and 
general aids to better personal 
health, improved public health 
facilities. 

Life insurance has helped fuel 
the dynamic progress of Amer- 
ica. With this protection base 
secured, men and women have 
been given greater freedom to 
venture into new and _ greater 
things. 


Anti-Inflation 


Those are not all the services. 
Not to be overlooked is the strength- 
ening of business organizations 
through key man, partnership and 
corporation insurance. There is a 
great economic service through the 
very availability of capital funds 
which life insurance puts to work, 
aiding business, industry, agricul- 
ture, even the government. Today, 
there is special significance in the 
anti-inflation service of life insur- 
ance. These are sufficient, however, 
to show the many services of life 
insurance over the past century 
services which will continue to ex- 
pand during the next century. 

Looking to the next century, one 
thing is certain: by its very nature, 
life insurance is going to continue 
to grow, more people are going to 
be called into the ranks of the busi- 
ness to serve the nation, the flow of 
benefit payments will increase, and 
the over-all services of life insurance 
to the social and economic life of 
the nation will be still further ex- 
panded, whatever the temporary 
turn of events in the few years ahead. 
Life insurance thus gives the basis 
for looking ahead in terms of the 
many years, rather than the few— 
something which has been somewhat 
lost in recent years and is much 
needed. 


Best’s Life News 
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BUSINESS INSURANCE THEN 


T HAPPENED a good many 

years ago—back in those dizzy 

days when the trust companies 
were Wining and dining life under- 
writers in their search for trust busi- 
ness—the battle of the discretionary 
powers and superior earnings of the 
trustee versus policy options and 
minimum guarantees of life insur- 
ance. Business Insurance was in its 
squalling infancy. The legal frater- 
nity had not learned how to care for 
the child and the life insurance agent 
was trying to play every instrument 
in the band, mostly by ear. 

I had had little difficulty in con- 
vincing all four stockholders of the 
corporation that my friend, Mr. X, 
the financial partner and _ selling 
genius, should be insured for $50,000 
in favor of the corporation. The 
next step was obvious and inescap- 
able, even to the suspicious junior 
partners. Mr. Y, the hardboiled, 
practical mill man, was peculiarly 
valuable to the business. We didn't 
use the term “key man” in those 
days. We just agreed the business 
couldn't afford to lose him. He, too, 
was insured for $50,000. 


Juniors 


And what of the two juniors? 
Well, between them they owned 
about 25 percent of the corporation 
stock. They were nice fellows, but 
I couldn't convince even myself that 
they were sufficiently important to 
be insured by the corporation. We 
sat down together one day, just three 
of us, and agreed that they were 
somewhat on the spot. Their stock 
in the business was their chief asset 
and if they died it would go to their 
wives. What a wife would do with it 
presented a problem. It was doubt- 
ful that the corporation would give 
her a job or even pay her dividends 
worthy of the name. 


What to do? Well, perhaps the 


junior executives would live to a ripe 
old age and be able to lay by a nest 
egg. Maybe one of the seniors would 
die first. What then? Well, they 
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might find themselves working for 
a woman who didn't like their 
“little woman”—ghastly thought! 
Wouldn't it be fine if they could 
secure an option to purchase the 
stock of the deceased senior, thus 
building up their interest in the busi- 
ness? Good idea, but would he sell 
and what would they use for money 7 
Would they leave the whole matter 
to me for a few days and let me 
sound out their partners and see if 
a deal could be arranged? They sure 
would! They did. The deal was 
arranged. 


Y Difficult 


A lot of water went over the dam 
in the process. Mr. X fell in line 
most gracefully, even  enthusias- 
tically. He would far rather his wife 
had a chunk of cold cash in lieu of 
some stock in a business concern she 
knew nothing about and which 
would be run by the surviving part- 
ners. 

Mr. Y wanted nothing to do with 
the “scheme.” He was just plain 
suspicious, had little use for life in- 
surance or life insurance agents (in- 
cluding the one in the picture). He 
attended no meetings, but signed 
where he was told to by his partners. 
Even his examination furnished dif- 
ficulties. Among my most vivid life 
insurance memories is the picture of 
this gentleman at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, snorting with rage at my 
persistence in trying to prove to the 
New England Mutual that he was a 
good medical risk. 


Trust Agreement 


The two juniors were delighted to 
be a party to the stock purchase 
agreement. To bring that agreement 
to a point where it satisfied all con- 
cerned, was a diplomatic triumph. 


The trust department of the bank 
could give us no help in the drafting 
process so we just used up reams of 
work sheets covering every possible 
contingency to the satisfaction of the 
four partners and finally brought the 
finished document to the bank for 
its signature as trustee. I will al- 
ways remember the trust officer sign- 
ing the several copies and affixing 
the seal of the bank without reading 
the text. I chided him about it and 
he asked me if his assistant hadn't 
drafted the agreement. I assured 
him that I had done the work and 
that he had just better cross his 
fingers and hope that nobody would 
die. 

THAT NIGHT MR. Y 
OF HEART FAILURE. 

About ten days later the widow, 
her attorney, and two of the partners 
appeared at my office ready to settle. 
I sent them over to my friend the 
trust officer at the bank. He phoned 
me and asked me if I wasn’t going 
to join them. I told him that I had 
a copy of the agreement before me 
and that, having drawn it myself, I 
was entirely familiar with it—that 
all he had to do was what he had 
agreed to do when he signed it and 
all would come out all right. I told 
him that if he had any money left 
over or any of the deceased’s stock 
on his hands when he had completed 
the sixteen pages of instructions | 
would tell him what to do with it. 

Two hours later the job was fin- 
ished. The widow and her attorney 
were on their way home carrying 
checks covering the agreed value of 
her late husband's stock, the amount 
of premium on his own insurance 
that had been posted to his account, 
and his share of the cash surrender 
value of the partners’ policies which 
had been partially supported by his 
premium contribution. As I remem- 
ber it, this last item was in theory 
only, since the policies were not old 
enough to have any cash value. 
There was another check, however, 
for her share of the balance of the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Ins. Then—Continued 


proceeds left over after entirely 
liquidating her husband’s interest in 
the business and in the trust prop- 
erty. The surviving partners were 
delighted with the smoothness of the 
transaction. They divided the stock 
of the deceased among them equi- 
tably and each took his share of the 
excess insurance proceeds. 


10 Years Later 


My stock was pretty high with 
those men after that transaction and 
the first thing I did was to call a 
meeting and urge them vigorously 
and successfully not to squander that 
excess insurance cash they had just 
come by—no new automobiles and 
no fur coats for the ladies. I urged 
that that money was strictly business 
money and should be tucked away in 
savings banks for the present. Ac- 
tually it came in very handy a few 
years later to finance a readjustment 
of the affairs of these three partners. 

As a result of a friendly purchase 
and sale, Mr. X separated from his 
two partners. I became trustee under 
a new agreement between the two 
remaining partners and vice presi- 
dent of Mr. X’s corporation in Bos- 
ton. 

A young man called on me to 
inquire about life insurance as a 
career. As he looked around my 
office his eye fell on a picture of Mr. 
X. “Why,” he said, “that’s Mr. X. 
He was my father’s partner!” 
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“Don’t tell me that you’re Mr. Y’s 
boy!” I replied. 

“I sure am,” said he, “and you 
must be Mr. Cooley. You put me 
through college!” 

Think of that for an anticlimax to 
the first business case I ever wrote, 
the first trust agreement I ever drew, 
and the first such agreement ever 
settled as a death claim by the largest 
bank in New England. 

—Pilot Log, New England Mutual 


VISUAL AIDS 


ISUAL aids can play an im- 

portant part in teaching life 
insurance to American youth, R. 
Wilfred Kelsey, Director of the 
Educational Division of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, recently told the 
annual meeting of the American 
Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance. 

“Since actual experiences in the 
field of life insurance are hard for 
students to come by,” he said, “visual 
aids can be an effective substitute. 
Moreover, we mustn't lose sight of 
the fact that psychologists tell us 
that approximately 90 percent of 
learning comes to an_ individual 
through his eyes, 5 percent through 
his ears, and 5 percent from taste, 
smell and feeling.” 

Mr. Kelsey listed for the meeting 
some of the visual tools available 
for training students in life insur- 
ance, placing particular emphasis on 
motion picture films, which he called 
one of the most widely used teaching 
devices of all. 


Movies Best 


“Motion pictures,” he continued, 
“are a very useful teaching device 
because they provide action, motiva- 
tion, and both sight and sound. 
They have some very important ad- 
vantages. For one thing the indi- 
viduals viewing a motion picture 
tend to identify themselves with the 
people portrayed in the film. In this 
way, members of the audience get a 
great deal of meaning out of a good 
motion picture. Motion pictures 
have the further advantage that they 
are shown in a darkened room where 
there is 100 percent concentration on 
the screen with few, if any, distrac- 
tions. Because the motion picture 


combines sight, sound, and motion, 
it comes the closest of any teaching 
device to being a 100 percent sub- 
stitute for actual experience.” 

Mr. Kelsey gave examples of the 
various types of motion pictures pro- 
duced by the life insurance business, 
but added that there were not near 
enough of them, especially so-called 
teaching films. 

“In all probability, it is because 
there has been little demand from 
either education, or from the life 
insurance companies for films of this 
character,” he explained. “Until 
recent years, secondary schools have 
devoted very little time to the study 
of life insurance. Never to my 
knowledge have they expressed a 
demand for life insurance films which 
did not exist. However, when the 
Institute produced pictures for their 
use, they have used them eagerly. 

“In colleges and universities, while 
the teaching of life insurance has 
grown terrifically in recent years, 
there has never been the extensive 
use of visual aids that there has been 
in the secondary schools. 


Suggested Technique 


“As far as the life insurance com- 
panies are concerned, most employee 
training programs spend very little 
time on the fundamental principles 
of life insurance. In most cases, 
where employees wish to study the 
subjects in greater detail, they go 
outside the home offices to some 
educational institution and take the 
L.O.M.A. courses. In these courses, 
the use of the visual aids by a few 
instructors who are interested and 
experienced in the use of such ma- 
terials is noteworthy. The L.O.M.A. 
people themselves tell me, however, 
that few of their classes use visual 
aids to any great extent.” 

Mr. Kelsey listed the ways in 
which life insurance films can be 
properly utilized by teachers. The 
basic principles, he said, are as 
follows: 

1. Preview the film. 

2. Prepare the room for a film 

showing. 

. Prepare the audience for what 
they are to see. 

. Show the film under favorable 
conditions. 

. Conduct a discussion of the 
film following its showing. 
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T IS quite probable that a book 

could be written on the methods 

or techniques that have been 
used by the Val. Taylor Agency in 
achieving their terrific sales record. 
Such a recital would be interesting, 
but it would never reveal to an out- 
sider the real reason why a compara- 
tively small agency is able, year 
after year, to produce such an amaz- 
ing sales volume. Actually there are 
more than a hundred insurance com- 
panies in the United States and Can- 
ada with less business on their books 
than this agency sells in one year. 


Unique Factor 


The unique factor in this agency 
is its head, Val. Taylor. It has been 
his conception of the proper use of 
life insurance, and the relentless en- 
ergy with which he pursued this 
idea, that has placed this agency at 
the top. Many years ago, J. W. 
Miller, former general manager for 
Canada for the Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California, 
taught Val. Taylor that the primary 
purpose of life insurance was the 
protection of wives and children, 
and Val. has never once forgotten 
this. (As long as J.W.’s son, Lockes, 
is general manager of the Occidental, 
for Canada, Val. is not likely to for- 
get it.) 

The trend in life insurance under- 
writing in the Twentieth Century 
has been to sell life insurance pri- 
marily as an investment and sec- 
ondarily as protection. Val. Taylor 
has reversed this trend. Too often 
he saw that in order to purchase a 
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retirement program, the purchaser 
was leaving his wife and family with 
inadequate protection. Val. Taylor 
sold death insurance: adequate pro- 
tection for the widow and family 
when death had taken away the head 
of the family and robbed that family 
of his earning power. A simple idea? 


Last Spring the home office sent out 
a news release stating that 16 fieldmen 
had paid for more than $1,000,000 of 
new business during 1950. Twelve of 
these were in Canadian agencies and 4 
in the Val. Taylor agency in Waterloo, 
Ont. 

in the June 1950 edition we published 
an article by Carl W. Burrows of that 
agency entitled “I Sell Life Insurance.” 
Apparently others in the Taylor agency 
do likewise. In the accompanying 
article Mr. Hilliard (scheduled for $2,- 
000,000 this year by Mr. Taylor) tells 
how this agency has developed and main- 
tains its success formula. 


Perhaps, but Val. Taylor pursued it 
with the burning faith of a religious 
zealot. 

It takes more than an idea to 
achieve success. It takes courage 
and determination and tremendous 
drive. Val. Taylor has these quali- 
ties in abundance and he needed 
them in the years it took to build 
up a successful agency based on this 
idea of life insurance. The fraternity 
of life insurance underwriters did 
not always take kindly to this type 
of insurance selling. Their reactions 
ranged from amused scepticism to 
open and bitter hostility. Remember 


too, that Val. Taylor has his agency 
located in Waterloo, Ontario; a 
small city, sometimes called the 
“Hartford of Canada” and the loca- 
tion of the head ‘offices of three life 
insurance companies. Probably Val. 
looks back on the years and wonders 
now, how he did it. It was not easy 
and he can still recall the time when 
he paid his own life insurance policy 
by the day. 


Faith Essential 


It takes a strong faith to carry one 
through such times, and a faith that 


strong is infectious. That is the 
simple secret of the sales success of 
the members of this agency. First, 
you infect enough agents with that 
faith, so that they can go out and 
sell insurance with the zeal of a 
missionary. Finally you acquire a 
body of policyholders who are sales- 
men in their turn. It is this zeal 
that explains the success members of 
the agency have in cold canvass calls, 
supposedly the most difficult type of 
selling. We don’t call on a perfect 
stranger as just insurance salesmen. 
We're there to tell him a story and 
we really have a different one to tell. 
In case your zeal and faith is slip- 
ping, Val. Taylor keeps his agents 
on a diet of dynamite letters. These 
prickly thorns produce reactions 
ranging all the way from sheer rage 
to laughter, the latter sometimes 
from Val.’s poetic endeavours. But 
they get results. Get out and tell 
your story and tell it to as many 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dynamic Agency—Continued 


people as you can. “You can't 
plough a field by turning it over in 
your mind.” 


There is a different atmosphere 
in the Val. Taylor Agency than in 
the average district insurance sales 
office. There are no Monday pep 
sessions, driving the salesmen out to 
get their quota for the week, or else! 
Mr. and Mrs. Val. Taylor keep open 
house, ever ready to see their boys, 
to listen to their problems, feed them 
and send them out with their faith 
renewed. Val. believes in having get- 
togethers often, so that he knows 
and is a friend not only to his agents, 
but to their families. The Taylor 
hospitality is well known, although 
Val. can’t claim all the credit for 
this fact. When it comes to hospi- 
tality this is where his wife shines 
and it is no exaggeration to say 
that she is known and loved by all 
the members of the agency. As a 
machine the Val. Taylor Agency is 
sparked and driven by the fire and 
energy of Val. Taylor, but his wife 
has supplied the oil to keep it run- 
ning smoothly and also the cement 
to hold it together on the odd occa- 
sion when explosions threaten it. 


Nothing succeeds like success. In 
1950 there were four million dollar 
agents from the Val. Taylor Agency 





VAL. TAYLOR 


and a total paid volume from the 
agency of over $10,000,000 (exclu- 
sive of Group ) of insurance. This 
year the agency will double these 
figures and yet there are only fifteen 
full time agents on the roster and a 
baker's dozen of part time agents. 
Nor is this just production for the 
sake of volume. The more protec- 
tion insurance we place in force the 
more potential widows and children 
are protected against the loss of the 
family income. The need is tre- 
mendous and our aim is correspond- 
ingly high. 
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The upsurge of interest in non-cancellable 
Accident and Health insurance has focused 
the attention of progressive underwriters 
on our position of leadership in a special- 
ized field. 
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MOST APPS ACCEPTED 


EARLY 8,500,000 applications 
Pisce made for ordinary life in- 
surance policies last year and of 
these, 97 out of every 100 were ac- 
cepted. This means that only 3 
percent were turned down. At the 
turn of the century, declinations 
often ran well over 10 percent. 

The high rate of acceptance, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, has been in part a result 
of the careful check-up given ap- 


plicants over the years, making 
possible an increasingly clear-cut 
measure of insurability. Another 


important factor has been the wide- 
spread development of extra risk 
insurance, making avail- 
able to large numbers of persons 
with impaired health or in hazardous 
occupations. 

During 1950, all but 278,000 ap- 
plications were accepted by the com- 
panies. The total amount approved 
for acceptance was nearly $21,000, 
000,000 of ordinary life insurance, 
a record amount. Of those policies 
actually issued and paid for, 92 per- 
cent were at standard rates and 8 
percent were on an extra premium 
basis. 


policies 


The principal cause of rejection 
reported by the life companies was 
heart disease in one or another of 
the group of cardiovascular-renal 
ailments. These accounted for 45 
percent of all policies turned down. 
Not all heart cases were declined, 
however, as they represented 20 per- 
cent of the nearly 600,000 applica- 
tions accepted on the extra rate 
basis. Second chief medical cause 
for extra rating was weight, chiefly 
overweight. About one-third of the 
extra rate cases were for occupa- 
tional hazards. The extra ratings are 
not necessarily permanent. 


Over Half Now "Non-medical” 


There was a continuation during 
1950 of the trend towards expanding 
the writing of policies without a 
medttal examination, with more than 
half of all applicants being accepted 
on this basis. Applicants are, of 
course, given very careful scrutiny 
on the basis of detailed information 
supplied by them. Over $5,600,000,- 
000 of insurance was approved for 
issuance on this non-medical basis 
last year. 
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News 


NEW ANNUAL STATEMENT 


T ITS meeting in Swamp- 

scott in June, the N.A.L.C. 

adopted the recommendations 
of its Committee on Blanks and so, 
beginning this year, the life insur- 
ance companies will be required to 
file a new form of annual statement 
—a statement which was proposed 
by a special subcommittee of the 
N.A.L.C. Committee on Blanks, the 
Bittel Committee, and which, with 
some minor changes, was approved 
by the Blanks Committee. A sample 
of the proposed form was submitted 
to the A.L.C. and L.1.A.A. member 
companies about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. 


Since 1875 


The new statement will replace a 
statement which has been in use 


since 1875; a statement which, dur- 
ing the past 75 years, has had many 


minor but only very few major 
changes ; a statement which had not 
been developed nor modernized to 
the same extent as the statements 
used by other types of corporations ; 
but a statement which, considering 
the intricacies of the life insurance 
business, has served adequately the 
needs of the supervisory authorities. 


It must be admitted that the state- 
ment was deficient in a number of 
respects but those who used it gen- 
erally recognized these deficiencies 
and knew how to allow for them. It 
was easier to ignore the criticisms 
which appeared from time to time 
than to make revisions of a nature 
which would require the approval of 
48 states. As time went on, however, 
the criticisms became more persistent 
and widespread until they reached 
their peak in severity and publicity 
in the report of the T.N.E.C. about 
10 years ago. You probably remem- 
ber the statement that life insurance 
companies’ operations are ‘“‘charac- 
terized by utter lack of modern ac- 
counting practices,” the references to 
“haphazard accounting methods,” 
“poor accounting methods which 
provided opportunities for tinkering 
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and for legerdemain,” “unorthodox 
balance sheet presentation,” “‘fla- 
grant disregard for proper account- 
ing,” etc. The T.N.E.C. criticisms, 
some justified and others not, did 
more than anything else to impress 
the life insurance companies and the 
supervisory authorities with the need 
for a general revision of the Con- 
vention Blank in the interest of bet- 
ter public understanding. Shortly 
thereafter, the Committees on Blanks 
of the L.L.A.A. and A.L.C. began 
a comprehensive and thorough study 
of the possibilities of revising the 
annual statement. These two Com- 
mittees, which subsequently became 
a Joint Committee, under the chair- 
manship of John .S. Thompson, 
worked hard and long at this im- 
portant and difficult task. 


Essentials 


The aim of the Committee was to 
produce a statement which would 
give state insurance departments the 
information necessary for proper 
supervision and at the same time be 
in a form generally used by other 
corporations so that it would be 
better understood by general ac- 
countants. «They recognized that 
such a statement should among other 
things: - 


1. Be on an accrual rather than a 
cash basis. 
Eliminate as far as feasible the 
reporting, as offsetting income 
and disbursements, of items which 
are in the nature of deposits and 
which should be reflected through 
liability accounts. 
Keep to a minimum the require- 
ments for reporting expenses on 
a functional basis. 
Avoid the confusing designations 
of ledger, non-ledger, not-ad- 
mitted and admitted assets. 


5. Be as concise as possible by hav- 
ing all supporting information and 
instructions excluded from the 
financial pages proper and shown 
in separate exhibits and schedules. 


The Committee started this proj- 
ect in 1941 and after 7 years, during 
which time more than 20 meetings 
were held, they released the third 
and final edition of A Revised Form 
of Annual Statement for Life Insur- 
ance Companies. This edition em- 
bodied many valuable suggestions 
made by various insurance depart- 
ments, insurance companies and 
others who had studied and tested 
the earlier editions. | am sure that 
the members. of the Committee 
would be the first to admit that their 
product is not perfect. Some may 
even tell you that if they had to do 
it over again, they would change it 
in several respects but they do feel, 
and with justification, that it is a 
marked improvement in many re- 
spects over the present Blank. 

The Joint Committee turned its 
final edition over to the Bittel Com- 
mittee about the middle of 1948. In 
January 1950, this Committee re- 
leased its Proposed Form of Annual 
Statement. During the year, this 
statement was the subject of con- 
sideration and discussion by both the 
Joint Committee and the Bittel Com- 
mittee. After a number of changes, 
but not nearly as many as the Joint 
Committee would have preferred, the 
Bittel Committee recommended it 
for adoption for 1951. 


Five Major Differences 


The new statement retains most 
of the fundamental ideas developed 
by the Joint Committee, who deserve 
a great deal of credit for the job 
they did. -In fairness to them, it 
must be said’that they strongly op- 
posed those features which they 
found most objectionable but it was 
not to be expected they would suc- 
ceed in every instance. While there 
are a number of minor differences 


(Continued on page 72) 
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ISTORY will record the in- 
surance sold by life insurance 
sales organizations during 
the past ten years as one of the 
greatest contributions in the battle 


of economic factors. Such changes, 
of course, go on all the time in a 
dynamic economy such as ours. It is 
only when such changes become 
sharply accelerated by war, govern- 
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against inflation. During this period 
of worldwide turmoil and great un- 
certainty, and with a dollar steadily 
dropping in value, the sales of life 
insurance increased year after year! 
These sales were not only a mag- 
nificent contribution to stability, 
they were also incontrovertible finan- 
cial evidence of faith in the future. 

These increases were partly a 
tribute to the great confidence the 
man in the street has in the Ameri- 
can dollar, partly a tribute to the 
great confidence the American 
people have in life insurance, but 
they were largely due to your re- 
fusal to accept the “counsels of 
despair” on the future of our dollar, 
counsels which were, and, are, so 
freely handed out by some politicians 
and many economists. You stood 
firm in your faith and thereby served 
not only your policyholders and pur- 
chasers, your company and your- 
selves, but also, your country—all 
of us. And for this, all thinking per- 
sons are truly thankful. 


Define your Terms 


today, as in ancient Roman days, 
“Vox populi; vox Dei” (The voice 
of the people is the voice of God). 

Socrates counselled “Define your 
terms”! So, let us see what is meant 
by the term inflation. Even the most 
casual study discloses that it means 
“all things to all men.” 

To the man in the street, for ex- 
ample, inflation means any conse- 
quential general increase in prices, 





ment extravagance, or public “ma- 
nias” of one kind of another, that 
they become serious enough to cause 
general concern. 

Inflation can have particularly se- 
rious consequences in a country with 
a large middle class and with large 
numbers of people depending on 
pensions, annuities and insurance for 
economic security, such as is the case 
in the United States. This is so true 
that it is not too much to say that 
no responsible government will per- 
mit the forces of inflation to grow 
indefinitely because of the devastat- 
ing effects on the middle class and 
those living on fixed income. Re- 
strictive measures of increasing se- 
verity, on both the demand and 
supply side, are inevitable when the 
situation does not cure itself. 


Causes 


At this point, it will be worth 
while to get a good, clear idea of 
what caused our inflation since the 
end of World War II, especially 
since Korea day. 

It has been blamed on government 
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A particularly golden page in the spending. Without in any way de- ’ - 
Book of Good Deeds is the way life fending government spending, the weit 
insurance sales organizations in- especially of food. The economist, fact is that since the end of World cart 
creased policy sales during the buy- as you might expect, is much more War II, the government has taken = 
ing panic in the second half of 1950 technical, and speaks of monetary in more than it spent! True, spend- and 
and theearly part of 1951. In com- inflation, credit inflation, price in- ing was too high, but taxes were ag 
parison with what happened to many flation, and so on. A sharp adven- also very high, so the government kep' 
other financial institutions during  titious and, usually, artificial increase actually took more out of the spend- — 
that period, there could be no more in any one of such factors is viewed ing stream than it put in. a 
convincing demonstration of the by the economist as a species of It has been blamed on deficit ‘i 
great strength of life insurance as a__ inflation. financing, but the fact is there hasn't ne 
type of saving. Basically, inflation is a transfer of been any deficit financing since Oc- “ 

This talk will give you the eco- wealth between classes—debtors tober 1945! fc 
nomic underpinning for what has versus creditors; savers versus Demand and supply factors in ™ 
taken place and will serve as a spenders; pensioners versus those their simplest form explain what i 
point of departure for what may with escalator clauses!—because of happened. Supply, thanks to com- MB 
take place. It will demonstrate that a change in the existing relationship _ petitive capitalism, was expanded far = 
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beyond reasonable expectations ; yet 
demand outran it. Part of this was 
due to unsatisfied demands of the 
war years, part to the increased earn- 
ings and savings of those years, but 
avery large part was due to the fear 
of shortages and the fear of infla- 
tion itself! 

The steady stream of merchandis- 
ing exhortations to “buy before it 
goes higher” and the torrent of press 
releases and radio statements from 
government officials, excitedly sec- 
onded by the radio commentators, as 
to impending shortages and the dan- 
gers of inflation, brought on to a 
considerable measure the very thing 
we were trying to avoid. 


Within Bounds 


The basic inflation pressures 
caused by the necessity of diverting 
raw materials and goods to rearma- 
ment have been greatly aggravated 
by efforts of pressure groups to es- 
cape their share of the burden of re- 
armament. In fact, the situation has 
developed to such a point that Mr. 
Edward H. Collins, the  distin- 
guished financial commentator of the 
New York Times, in a recent column 
entitled “The Spoils of Rearma- 
ment,’ said of the farmers and labor : 

. while the spokesmen of these 
groups—and this is especially true 
of the labor leaders—never tire of 
talking ‘equality of sacrifice,’ both 
are currently employing every effort 
and every artifice to turn the rearma- 
ment effort into a profitable eco- 
nomic venture for the groups they 
represent.” ! 

Inflation, in the sense of “expan- 
sion of the means of payment,” or 
“dilution of the money supply,” as 
it is called by critics, has been char- 
acteristic of this country since the 
earliest days. Expansion of produc- 
tion facilities, increased productivity, 
and a great expansion in services 
(e., luxuries became necessities ) 
kept pace with the expansion of 
money and credit, with the result 
that our standard of living more or 
less continuously increased, until to- 
day, it is so high that we just can’t 
believe that it can last. 

While on the long-run basis, pro- 
duction saved us; on the shorter 
upward swings of the business cycle 
higher prices and relative diminu- 
tion of purchasing power caused cor- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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rective reactions. In other words, 
the “money ran out”! There are 
many who feel that these correctives 
have lost their efficacy because of 
the unprecedented liquid wealth and 
savings in the hands of our people. 
In direct refutation of this view- 
point, may I cite just one statistic, 
compiled by your own Institute of 
Life Insurance: Between 1945 and 
1950 individual debt in the United 
States rose from $34,700,000,000 to 
$79,500,000,000, a gain of 129 per- 
cent for the period. This great in- 
crease in personal debt certainly 


shows that, $250,000,000,000 of 
liquid assets notwithstanding, a lot 
of people didn’t have all the pur- 
chasing power to buy all the things 
they wanted! The implications are 
quite obvious, especially with respect 
to future inflationary pressures. 


Pressure Increasing 


Rationing at the consumer level is 
the classic method of keeping de- 
mand within the limits of supply 
during emergency periods. It is 
doubtful that the American people 
in peacetime would give the neces- 
sary cooperation to make it work. 


James Buchanan, our 15th President, was 
born in this log cabin near Chambersburg, Pa. in 1791 
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From Humble Beginnings 


Like so many American institutions, the Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company began modestly 69 years ago. 


Today, its objective—to provide sound insurance protection, 
at low cost, to more and more policy holders—is being carried 


out at an accelerated pace. 


The Baltimore Life serves Chambersburg 
and vicinity through its District Office 





at 551 Chambersburg Trust Building. 


the Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 
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Also, it is political dynamite, so jt 
has not been attempted. (Of course. 
the Controlled Materials Plan, effec. 
tive July 1, is a rationing of several 
scarce materials as between varioys 
industrial users. ) 

Price controls and wage controls 
have been inaugurated; but withoy 
rationing, they cannot be expected 
to hold the line. It will take a grea 
deal more to prevent a serious infla- 
tionary upswing this fall and winter 
when the government orders, which 
have been placed recently at the rate 
of $5 billion a month, turn into pay- 
rolls and demands for raw materials 
The current oversupply of several 
lines of consumer goods is merely a 
temporary condition. The basic in 
flationary pressures are increasing 
at a rapid rate. 


Power 


Recognizing the growing danger 
of further inflation, the life insuranc 
companies, investment houses and 
commercial banks have organized 
Voluntary Credit Restriction Com- 
mittees in both the short-term and 
the long-term fields, and are at- 
tempting to reduce demand by pre- 
venting the further expansion of 
credit for other than defense, or 
defense-supporting, activities. If 
they are successful, other measures 
may be avoided. If these voluntary 
credit controls are unsuccessful, 
however, you may rest assured that 
more involuntary ones will be in- 
voked. And, if you think the Ad- 
ministration doesn’t have all the 
powers it needs to invoke 100 per- 
cent controls, listen to these instruc- 
tions of the President to a committee 
consisting of the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and the 
Director of Defense Mobilization : 

“T should like you to consider the 
establishment of a committee similar 
to the Capital Issues Committee of 
Werld War I, but operating in a 
broader area.” Going. further along 
these lines, he said: 

“Furthermore, I should like you 
to consider the necessity and feasi- 
bility of using the powers provided 
in the Emergency Banking Act of 
1933 to curtail lending by member 


(Continued on page 76) 
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KEEPING CALM 


[FE today reminds me of a 
watch I stood at sea one night 
aboard the old U.S.S. Olympia 

in a gale of hurricane force in the 
Caribbean. Not a star graced the 
black sky, and the seas had piled 
up to such heights that our masthead 
lights disappeared between crests as 
we fought from wave to wave. Tons 
of water crashed down on the fore- 
castle as each sea swung into us and 
the ship’s frame groaned as the 
engine-thrusts drove us into and 
over each successive assault. Here 
was nature’s naked power unleashed. 
I had never been at sea before 
and this was my first real blow. The 
whole world was excited and the 
seas seemed bent on climbing aboard 
far enough to go down the stacks 
and put out the fires in our scotch 
boilers. Of course, they never did. 
The old Olympia had been through 
many storms before. On the outer 
bridge near where I stood watch 
were the gold tacks marking the 
footprint positions where Admiral 
George Dewey stood at Manila Bay 
when he gave the order “You may 
fire when ready, Gridley’ that 
launched us into our first great 
naval victory of the Spanish War. 


Fundamentals 


In this storm as in the others the 
captain stuck to fundamentals. 
Although he could not see the pole 
star his gyro compass pointed the 
true north despite the antics of his 
jackstaff forward. He kept his head 
into the seas and regulated his speed 
to the wave lengths striking our 
bow. He fought this storm for two 
days but when it was over we were 
back on course even though our 
lifeboats had been smashed to 
match-sticks and most of our top- 
side rigging swept away. 

\s a nation we have been going 
through crises of various kinds for 
the past twenty years. Some have 
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been artificial—some real. During 
this time, also, there has come of 
age the atomic weapon which has 
done so much to complicate our 
situation today. This atomic factor 
is one which is driving us to a definite 
decision of major importance. 


Two Requirements 


Dr. Arnold Toynbee, the eminent 
historian, in a scholarly address at 
San Francisco offered some ideas 
which I believe will contribute much 
to this peace of mind which is so 
important in our efforts to keep 
calm in this excited world. He main- 
tained that the safeguarding of our 
civilization requires two steps— 
first, that we become supra-national 
minded, and secondly, that we be- 
come religious-minded again. 

His argument for becoming supra- 
national minded was his belief that 
shortly a world government would 
come into being so irresistibly strong 
that no nation alone could success- 
fully defy it. This world govern- 
ment would be headed either by 
Russia with her satellites or by the 
United States and the West. Since 
the Turkish Siege of Vienna in 1683 
western Christian civilization has 
been split into national fragments 
which must now be fused together 
for strength or be overwhelmed by 
the three-quarters of mankind which 
is non-western. Russia, besides lead- 
ing the non-western group fosters 
the religion which for the first time 
in 250 years rejects our western way 
of life, denounces it and preaches 
an alternative spiritual way of life. 
This challenge requires that we be- 
come religious-minded again. 

The measure of the seriousness 
of a hostile religion is its success in 
making converts. There were never 


any Moslem cells during the wars 
with Islam to compare with the 
communist cells that sprinkle West- 
ern Europe and America today. We 
have read with dismay to what 
heights in our own government 
these cells have reached. Com- 
munism is a new version of that old 
and false religion: the worship of 
collective human power. As when 
Caesar and Rome and Alexander 
and Ancient Greece were wor- 
shipped, so in our day German 
Nationalism and the person of Hitler 
represented the worship of collec- 
tive human power. This false 
religion can call out all the powers 
of enthusiasm and devotion in the 
people who believe in it. 


Only One Answer 


We of the West are passionately 
opposed to communism because it 
seems bent on the destruction of 
individual liberty and _ individual 
human rights—the things we prize 
most. Why do we believe each indi- 
vidual human ant is so much more 
valuable than the human ant-heap 
that the individual’s rights have 
priority over the claims of collective 
humanity? Dr. Toynbee says that 
we have no answer if we do not 
believe in a God outside and above 
ourselves. 

If we do believe in God we do 
have an answer: The individual soul 
is of absolute value for us because 
it is of absolute value in the sight 
of God. The individual human being 
is a child of God—and therefore the 
individual’s rights are paramount 
so long as the individual proves 
worthy. This may seem to be in- 
volved, but it all unravels when one 
comes to the basic question: WHY? 
Why should anyone in a nation with 
the ideals and aspirations of these 
great United States spend his time 
and his strength if he is not to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Keeping Calm—Continued 


advance himself and his nation and 
the opportunity of his children? Life 
would lose its purpose for every 
thinking American if shackled to the 
communist system. It is simply un- 
thinkable that the Nordic races and 
Americans could exist under com- 
munism. What, then, do we intend 
to do about it—and at the same time 
keep calm in the excitement ? 


What You Can Do 


The areas in which I can work 
and think are national, business and 
private. The first step is to get Hap 
Lyon properly oriented. I am trying 
to take the fate of this great nation 
and its international position out of 
the responsibility of Hap Lyon and 
give God Almighty and more able 
men a chance. That is not to say 
that I will not continue to boost 
men whom I believe to be honest 
and able when these can be obtained 
to run for our various political 
offices. 

It is not to say that I will eschew 
scratching off a protest to Ye Editor 
on some issue of the moment but I 
do mean that I am searching to 
light a candle in this darkness that 
surrounds me and trying to do less 
cursing of the dark. I think we owe 
it to our homes and our neighbor- 
hoods to work for decency and 


honesty—those attributes character- 
istic of the great majority of our 
fine people—and doing this we 
automatically solve the city, state 
and national problems with variables 
one way and another. This is a sort 
of return to religion—to faith in 
one’s fellow man. 


Stick to Fundamentals 


On the business scene we need 
only to stick to our fundamentals. 
We sell self-reliance and_ thrift; 
these virtues which made America 
great are not old fashioned in 1951. 
We need to go back to the master- 
precept “ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” 
Our younger buyers in today’s 
market know nothing of the reputa- 
tion for failure which stocks did not 
enjoy for ten years following 1929. 
Yet hear the prophets of profits 
prophesy today! I can remember 
when real estate was the poorest 
investment in any portfolio, yet 
listen to the inflation experts now! 

I intend to keep Hap Lyon at his 
knitting because he discovered last 
June 3rd on his 25th anniversary of 
college graduation that the only asset 
he owned with 25 long years of 
compound interest intact was his life 
insurance. Few inflation experts 
own any investments as solvent, as 
faithful, and as old as their life 
insurance contracts. 








ALFRED MAC ARTHUR 
Chairman of the Board 
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Keeping calm in such excitement 
as we find is largely a matter of how 
we spend our time. Time is our great 
asset and the successful use of our 
time is entirely controlled by our 
attitude. We need, then, to keep a 
buoyant, hopeful and cheerful out- 
look on the scene of our endeavors 
because no one is calm who lacks 
confidence—confidence in himself 
in his calling—his company and his 
career. Right here is where faith 
enters the scene. The work that 
we do is building strong individuals 

‘strong homes—people who stand 
on their own feet and solve their 
own problems. These were the kind 
of people that created this great 
country which has passed to our 
trusteeship. We owe it to our fathers 
and to the unborn generations to 
pass it on intact and not mortgaged 
to Judgment Day. 


Faith Needed 


We need faith—and we _ need 
God's help—to do this job for if we 
fail then communism reigns. Com- 
munism is a religion and one can't 
fight a religion—even an evil one— 
with no religion. One needs a good 
vision to dispel a false one. And it 
matters not that one’s faith be 
Jewish or Protestant or Catholic— 
these faiths have builded together 
in this good land a monument to our 
father’s faith in God and the brother- 
hood of man. Unless we lose that 
faith, this country is not going to 
pot! But if we fail to live this faith 
and to pass it on—the end is the 
night of collectivism. 

There need be no such thought 
if we stick to our fundamentals and 
drink the fountains of strength which 
our faith can bring to us every 
waking hour. There is confidence 
in the future and a calm assurance 
that all is well and will be well in 
the famous hymn of John Greenleaf 
Whittier : 

“Dear Lord and Father of us all, 
Fgrgive our foolish ways. 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In Deeper reverence, praise. 

“Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease. 

Take from us now the strain and 
stress, 

And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of Thy Peace.” 
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WOMEN AND LIFE INSURANCE 


HE General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at its 60th an- 
nual convention in May, launched a 
new program to bolster the financial 
knowledge of members of women’s 
clubs throughout the United States. 
The new project, in which the 
Institute of Life Insurance, the 
American Bankers Association and 
the Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms will be key consultants, is 
called a program for “Defense and 
Economic Security.” The three or- 
ganizations will work closely in this 
consulting capacity with women’s 
clubs in every state under the guid- 
ance of a National Chairman of 
Defense and Economic Security 
chosen by the General Federation. 
Marion Stevens Eberly, director 
of the Women’s Division of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, represented 
the life insurance business at the 
convention. She participated on 
May 17 in a workshop session on 
defense and economic security, and 
on May 18 took part in a finance 
forum, presented to the entire con- 
vention. Other forum speakers were 
Roscoe C. Ingalls, Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms, and 
Dr. William A. Irwin, American 
Bankers Association. 


Dual Role 


In her forum address, Mrs. 
Eberly stressed the vital dual role 
that life insurance is playing in the 
nation’s economy today. Besides 
helping to stabilize American family 
life, life insurance also works to 
build and maintain the economic 
strength of the country, she said. 

“The dollars behind life insurance 

dollars paid as premiums by you 
and me and millions of other Ameri- 
cans—are not idle dollars. They are 
all working dollars. They are used 
to build schools, roads and factories ; 
to help families buy homes and 
farms. They create jobs. They also 
help to finance government pro- 
grams, including our huge program 
of national defense. 

“Life insurance ownership, now 
at an all-time high, helps our 
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country to hold the line against 
further inflation. Money put aside 
in the form of savings and life in- 
surance premiums earmarked for 
future use helps to cut down com- 
petition for scarce consumer goods—— 
which is one of the causes of high 
prices. 

“This life insurance, whose pri- 
mary purpose is to build family 
security, also helps to build our na- 
tional security. No wonder that 
women, knowing that the welfare 
of their families is interwoven with 
the welfare of their country, want 
to be better informed about life in- 
surance—as beneficiaries, as owners, 
as citizens. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity of working with you, to help 
provide the answers to your ques- 
tions.” 


20°, Owned by Women 


women are both bene- 
ficiaries and owners, they have a 
two-fold stake in life insurance, Mrs. 
Eberly reminded the clubwomen. 
Nine out of ten men, she pointed 
out, name their wives as_benefi- 
ciaries. At the same time, the num- 
ber of women who own policies on 
their own lives is constantly grow- 
ing. Approximately $40,000,000,000, 
or one-fifth of all the life insurance 
owned in the United States, is 
owned by women, she said. 

It is because of this great stake, 
Mrs. Eberly said, that women to- 
day more and more are sharing 
with their husbands in decisions 
about life insurance, as well as other 
family money management matters. 

“Most husbands, I observe, wel- 
come their wives’ intelligent interest 
and cooperation in money matters,” 
Mrs. Eberly stated. “Most women 
are eager to assume their full re- 
sponsibilities and to learn more 
about the whole business of family 
economics. We believe that the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is performing a_ valuable 
service for American families in 
sponsoring financial forums for its 
members where women can come 
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together, ask questions and _ get 
factual information about the whole 
spread of family finance.” 


New Booklet Distributed 


Mrs. Eberly told the forum that 
in meeting with women’s groups all 
over the country she had observed 
that women want as much informa- 
tion about family finance as they can 
get and they want it presented to 
them simply, understandably and 
factually. 

To meet this interest, she said, the 
Institute has prepared especially for 
the General Federation’s new pro- 
gram a booklet entitled “Feminine 
Focus on Life Insurance.” This 
booklet is designed to help state 
federations and local clubs in setting 
up their financial education pro- 
grams. “It is addressed to you who 
want to enter into active partnership 
with your husbands in _ building 
financial security for your families,” 
she informed the clubwomen. 

Copies of the new booklet were in- 
cluded in a “kit” of financial educa- 
tion materials mailed by the General 
Federation to 16,000 club presidents 
prior to the convention. Copies also 
were made available at the con- 
vention. Clubs planning to include a 
section on life insurance in financial 
forums next fall or next spring may 
request sufficient copies for distribu- 
tion at those meetings. 

Prior to the official launching of 
the General Federation’s program 
at the convention, the Institute of 
Life Insurance cooperated in arrang- 
ing a series of “model” finance 
forums for several State Federa- 
tion conventions. For such meetings, 
the Women’s Division of the Insti- 
tute does everything possible to rec- 
ommend a qualified speaker on life 
insurance. 

Activity by the Women’s Divi- 
sion over the past year in the area 
of financial forums for women pro- 
vided it with a valuable background 
for cooperating with the General 
Federation in that organization’s 
new financial education project. 
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S$ PANNING the whole world of government contracts questions, the swift 
regular releases of CCH's Government Contracts Reports hurry to subscribers 
details of all new developments concerning:—Procurement, with its Bids, Con- 
tract Clauses, Labor Requirements, Contract Regulations—Settlement, with its 
Performance Costs, Price Adjustments, Payments, Supporting Vouchers, Appeal 
Procedures, Judicial Review—Modification, whether by Supplemental Agree- 
ment, or Change Orders, or ‘‘Extras'’ Orders—Cancellations—Profit Limita- 
tions—Renegotiation—Termination—Emergency Amortization. 


What's more, everything is explained, organized, coordinated to give 
you always the very latest, complete picture of what's what in this field—to 
give you the facts and information you need, when you need them, in handling 
government contracts law puzzlers. 








LABOR LAW REPORTS 





Are you concerned with labor relations law? Wage-hour problems? 
Or any other angle of the law regulating employer-employee-union relations? 
Then it is reported at once—fully, accurately, helpfully—in CCH's vigilant 
Labor Law Reports. For informative weekly issues encompass the whole worka- 
day world of statutes, regulations, rulings, court and administrative decisions, 
forms, instructions, and the like, concerning the important federal and state 
regulation of labor relations and wages and hours problems. 

Included are detailed explanations of emerging developments under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, National Labor Relations Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, 
Railway Labor Act, veterans’ reemployment rights, anti-discrimination laws, 
government contracts law relating to labor, anti-injunction laws, and, state 
labor relations and wage-hour laws, among others. 

You're always in step with the labor law parade, always have the latest 


pertinent details under your subscription for CCH’s LABOR LAW REPORTS. 











DesiGNeD specifically for the man concerned with the complex prob- 
lems involving federal and state antitrust enforcement and regulation of trade 
and business practices! The regular, biweekly releases of CCH's Trade Regu- 
lation Reports dispatch to subscribers ‘'the last word'’ on the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, Sherman and Clayton Antitrust Laws, Robinson-Patman Price 
Discrimination Act, state fair trade acts, state antitrust laws and other per- 
tinent trade regulatory laws—federal and state. 


Court decisions interpreting these Acts, rulings of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and its rules of practice and procedure are faithfully reported. 
Trade Practice Conference Rules are reproduced in full text. 


In short, as a subscriber, you always know the what's what and why of 
all relevant changes and new developments—as they break. 


Write for complete details on these and other fields of interest. 
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CHICAGO 1 NEw YORK 16 WASHINGTON 4 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Insurance Company's Constructive 
Notice of Tubercular Condition of 
insured and Its Failure to Cancel 
Policy Waived Forfeiture Provisions 


Plaintiff, Johnson, in this case, ap- 
plied for policy of life insurance on 
July 20, 1949 and said policy was 
issued a few days later and delivered 
to the insured. The soliciting and 
collecting agent of the insurance 
company learned about two months 
later that the insured had gone to a 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Mari- 
anna, but continued to collect the 
premium with this knowledge of the 
tubercular condition. It was uncon- 
troverted that the insurance com- 
pany did not receive the information 
possessed by their agent. The in- 
sured died on March 25, 1950, and 
tuberculosis was the cause of his 
death. 

The insurance company denied 
liability on the following grounds: 
(1) misrepresentations in the appli- 
cation as to the health of the insured ; 
and (2) breach of the condition in 
the application requiring the insured 
to be in sound health at the time of 
delivery of the policy. They further 
alleged that their liability was limited 
to a return of premiums as provided 
for in the policy. 

The trial court held on these un- 
controverted facts on motion for 
summary judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff just for the amount of the 
premiums paid under the policy and 
the plaintiff has appealed to a higher 
court. The appellate court held that 
knowledge of the agent is imputable 
to the insurance company whether 
disclosed by him to the company or 
not. The court also states familiar 
rules of law, such as a forfeiture of 
rights under an insurance policy is 
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not favored by law, and where an 
insurer has knowledge of the ex- 
istence of facts justifying a forfei- 
ture, any act which recognizes a 
continued existence of the policy will 
constitute a waiver thereof. The 
court further stated that the inten- 
tion to waive such right may be in- 
ferred from a deliberate disregard of 
information sufficient to excite at- 
tention and call for inquiry as to the 
existence of facts by reason of which 
a forfeiture could be declared. In the 
instant case, the court held that 
nothing could be more inconsistent 
with the forfeiture of an insurance 
policy than the acceptance and reten- 
tion of premiums by the company. In 
the instant case also, the insurance 
company should not be permitted to 
lull the assured into a false sense of 
security by accepting premiums after 


Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


actual knowledge or constructive 
knowledge of facts sufficient to void 
the policy as in this case. The court 
finally holds that the uncontroverted 
evidence shows as a matter of law 
a waiver by defendant of the for- 
feiture provisions of the policy here 
relied as a defense. It reversed the 
case and remanded it to the trial 
court for a finding in accordance 
with its holdings. Johnson vs. Life 
Insurance Company of Georgia. 
Florida Supreme Court, No. 21796, 
May 25, 1951. 14 CCH Life Cases 
956. 
Counsel : 

Whit Newberry, Jr., for plain- 

tiff. 

Kirke M. Beall, Robert M. 

Ervin, Ellis, Ervin & Wakeman 

for insurance company. 


Jury's Verdict Holding Death Was 
Not by Accidental Means Was 
Supported by Evidence 


The Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tennessee issued its 
double indemnity policy to William 
G. Duke. The policy had the usual 
double indemnity provision provid- 
ing for additional payment when 
death is caused by accident through 
bodily injuries affected solely 
through external violent and acci- 
dental means of which, except in the 
case of drowning, there is a visible 
contusion or wound on the exterior 
of the body of the insured, causing 
death. 

Bessie M. Duke brings the instant 
suit alleging that the insured exerted 
and exposed himself to cold in the 
performance of his duties as fore- 
man of the bandsaw department of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


the Pekin Wood Products Company 
of West Helena, Arkansas, causing a 
severe heart attack, accelerating his 
death. The insurance company de- 
nied liability except for the face 
amount of the policy, which it paid, 
and the case was tried toa jury. The 
jury found in favor of the insurance 
company and the plaintiff herewith 
appealed. 


The evidence disclosed that on the 
day of his death the insured walked 
a distance of several hundred feet 
from one building at his factory to 
another. About a half hour later he 
returned to his home department and 
was standing in the middle of the 
building when he suddenly fell to the 
floor slightly bruising his face in the 
fall. He died a few minutes later. 
On the morning in question, the 
weather was foggy and the tempera- 
ture near freezing. Various doctors 
testified in the case as to heart dis- 
eases. 


The court held finally that under 
the evidence adduced at the trial, the 





jury was warranted concluding 
that the heart attack from which in- 
sured died occurred while he was 
performing his customary duties in 
his usual manner without the inter- 
vention of any unusual exertion and 
exposure or other condition of an 
accidental nature. The evidence dis- 
closed that the insured was 43 years 
of age, 5’7” tall and weighed about 
190 pounds. In his walking as previ- 
ously mentioned from one building 
to another the evidence disclosed 
that he walked at his usual brisk 
pace, although as stated previously 
the weather was foggy and freezing, 
the temperature inside the buildings 
was approximately 70°. The Su- 
preme Court affirmed the trial court’s 
finding that the death was not the 
result of an accident. Duke vs. Life 
& Casualty Ins. Co. of Tennessee. 
Supreme Court of Arkansas No. 
4-9440. March 26, 1941. 14 CCH 
Life Cases 515. 

Counsel : 
Wilson, 
Plaintiff. 
Dinning & Dinning for Insur- 
ance Company. 


Kimpel & Nobles for 
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CARL F. MARSH 
McCook, Nebraska 


Throughout his busy and success- 
ful underwriting career with The 
Ohio National over a period of 31 
years, General Agent Carl F. Marsh 
of McCook, Nebraska, has won and 
kept the high regard and loyalty of 
his many life insurance clients. He has also earned the ad- 
miration and respect of his Ohio National business asso- 
ciates in the field and at the Home Office for his excellent 
personal production and persistency record which has en- 
titled him to well-deserved recognition on the Company’s 
Honor Rolls for many consecutive years. 


he VMLO NATIONA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


40th... 
Carl F. Marsh’s 
31st 


















































































TELLING THE AMERICAN 
STORY 


HE story of what goes on in 
American industry, as told in 
house organs published for Ameri- 
can workers and management, is 
now being read in upwards of 100 
countries throughout the world. In 
a preliminary survey by the Phila- 
delphia Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion it was found that one company 
alone in that area is mailing its 
employee-employer publication — to 
5,000 persons in 78 countries. 
“This relatively obscure arm of 
\merican journalism is helping in 
a big way to bring the truths 
American working and living con- 
ditions to pec yple of other lands,” Says 
George W. Talmage, chairman - of 
the 1951 convention of the 
can Association of 
tors, and 


Ameri- 
Industrial Edi- 
editor of the Brown 
a Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company house organ. 
The Philadelphia editors’ group is an 
affiliate of the AATE. 
organs from the Phila- 
delphia area, now going to an in- 
creasing number of persons in 
foreign countries, include those pub- 
lished for banks, chain and depart- 
ment stores, 


Recorder, 


“House 


insurance and_ public 
utility organizations and large and 
small industrial corporations,” Tal- 
mage said. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Claim Ass'n, Sept. 10-12, 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Mortgage Bankers Ass'n, Sept. 11-14, 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
National Ass'n Life Underwriters, Sept. 
17-21, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Life Office Mgm. Ass'n, Sept. 24-26, 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill. 

National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 24-27, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Society of Actuaries, Sept. 26-28, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 

American Life Convention, Oct. 9-12, 
Royal_York Hotel, Toronto. 

Life Advertiser's, annual meeting, October 


28-31, Williamsburg Inn & Lodge, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


Institute of Home Office Underwriters, 
Nov. 8-10, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Agency Management Ass'n, Nov. 12-16. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

National Ass'n Insurance Commissioners, 
Dec. 2-6, Commodore, New York City. 

Life Insurance Ass'n of America, Dec. 
12, 13, Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 





International 
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REDUCING CAMPAIGN 


ERSUADING the 25,000,000 or 
adult Americans who are 
overweight to lose their excess 
poundage through intelligent dieting 
under medical supervision has been 
made a major public health project 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The undertaking has the 
support and active cooperation of 
the Public Health Service of the 
Federal Security Agency and _ the 
American Medical Association. 

The effort is concerned primarily 
with those persons who whip the 
dial of their bathroom scales to a 
point at least 10 percent higher than 
that required for their own physical 
and mental well being. Their num- 
ber is estimated at the 25,000,000 
figure. 

Thus, even at the admittedly con- 
servative average of 20 pounds of 
excess per overweight person, the 
mass objective would be the loss of 
some half a billion pounds, which 
probably makes it the most ambi- 
tious weight reduction campaign in 
all history. 


Not Interested in Glamor 


The purpose is to effect an im- 
provement in general health by re- 
ducing the incidence of disorders 
most prevalent among overweight 
persons. The insurance company 
isn't interested in the glamorization 
aspects of losing excess weight, ex- 
cept to the extent that persons who 
look well and know that they do, 
usually feel better and hence are 
healthier. 

“Ours is a serious and profes- 
sional approach to the problem of 
educating the general public in the 
wisdom of maintaining normal or 
near-normal weight,” declares Dr. 
Donald B. Armstrong, public health 
authority and a vice-president of the 
Metropolitan in charge of its health 
and welfare activities. “Excess 
pounds are admittedly a threat to 
health, especially after age 30. They 
may place a burden on the heart and 
circulatory system, and on other 
vital parts of the body. While obesity 
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is not exactly a disease, it is cer- 
tainly a departure from normal 
health. It is closely associated with 
increased case and death rates from 
such conditions as heart disease, 
diabetes, arthritis, post-operative 
embolism, hypertension, gallbladder 
disease, and perhaps even cancer.” 

High approval and active support 
of the nation-wide effort is being 
given by such additional national 
agencies concerned with the over- 
weight problem as the American 
Heart Association, the American 
Diabetes Association, and the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association. 


Eat too Much 


The campaign is developed about 
the premise, zealously maintained by 
Dr. Armstrong, that 95 percent of 
all cases of overweight are due 
simply to overeating. 

“The only ‘best way’ to lose 
weight,” he points out, “is through 
a diet prescribed and supervised by 
a doctor. That is the common-sense 
theme of our entire project. 

“Physical condition, degree of 
overweight, and individual living 
habits must all be carefully evaluated 
before an effective, safe reducing 
plan can be worked out. No one 
can do all this for himself. Only a 
physician has the necessary skill and 
equipment to decide how much, how 
fast, and with what treatment a 
person should lose weight. A plan 
that benefits one person may harm 
another.” 


Movie 


One medium by which the cam- 
paign will be carried to overweight 
America is a new eight-minute 
animation motion picture film in 
popular vein for theater use, entitled 
“Cheers for Chubby.” It was pro- 
duced in Hollywood by Jerry Fair- 
banks and is presented by the 
Metropolitan with the cooperation 

and wholehearted approval—of the 
Public Health Service of the Federal 
Security Agency and the American 
Medical Association, 


The principal character of the film 
—Chubby—has definitely had that 
second helping of cake too many 
times. The picture portrays his 
progress through the pitfalls and 
vicissitudes of a reducing program, 
his setbacks, and his ultimate tri- 
umph. What to avoid, the import- 
ance of staying religiously with the 
diet, and the opportunities for im- 
proved health through 
weight are featured. 

The film will be offered, without 
rental charge, to theaters through- 
out the country. Subsequently a 10- 
minute version, with a live action 
prologue and epilogue, carrying the 
title “Losing to Win,” will be made 
available for television and general 
educational use. 


normal 


Booklet 


A key activity of the campaign will 
be the distribution of a_ booklet, 
“Overweight and Underweight.” 
The booklet will be delivered to mil- 
lions of Metropolitan policyholders 
and to other interested persons by 
the 19,000 company agents and other 
field representatives throughout the 
country. Copies of the booklet also 
will be available to policyholders 
and the general public at each of the 
company’s offices. The booklet is 
free. 

“Overweight and Underweight” 
treats authoritatively of such sub- 
jects as “What Makes a Person 
Fat?” and “Why Do People Over- 
eat?’ Under the latter heading are 
discussed some common _ reasons 
which have their root in the emo- 
tions—boredom, loneliness, a feeling 
of being unloved, or discontent about 
money, job, family relationships, or 
social standing. 

“People who overeat for such rea- 
sons usually find it necessary to do 
something about their emotional 
problems before they are able to 
tackle their eating habits success- 
fully,” Dr. Armstrong advises. 

Probably the most useful thing 
about the booklet is the list of vari- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ous foods and their caloric content 
in measured portions, with the 
method of measuring the portion 
easily understood. Sample menus 
for 1,000-calorie, 1,200-calorie, and 
1,500-calories reducing diets elimi- 
nate the starvation aspect usually as- 
sociated with dieting. 

Tables of desirable weights at 
various heights for men and women 
of small, medium, and large frame 
are given, but Dr. Armstrong points 
out that because no two people are 
alike, weight tables cannot show with 
complete accuracy what each in- 
dividual should weigh. The tables 
are provided as a guide, rather than 
as a rigid standard. 

“After a person is full grown and 
has reached his ideal weight, he 
should not gain or lose much for the 
rest of his life,” asserts Dr. Arm- 
strong. “It used to be considered 
inevitable and normal for people to 
get heavier toward middle age. We 
know now that it is not a normal 
part of getting older, not healthy, 
and not necessary.” 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


HE following changes in di- 
rectors have recently been an- 
nounced: Boston Mutual Life 


' (Mass.), Robert S. Weeks, Jr., in- 


vestments; Canada Life, I. C. R. 
Atkin, financier; Crown Life 
(Can.), R. A. Jodrey, paper; Home 
Life (N. Y.), George H. Coppers, 
bakery products; John Hancock 
(Mass.), E. Taylor Chewning, in- 
dustrialist ; Manhattan Life (N.Y.), 
Elder A. Porter, vice president & 
actuary; Mutual Life (N. Y.), 
John W. Hanes, paper; Rushmore 
Mutual Life (S. D.), G. T. Birke- 
land, general agent; Security Mu- 
tual (N. Y.), Martin W. Deyo, 
jurist. 


ALBERTA ANNUITIES 


ANADA’S first provincial an- 
Cnuities are now being offered for 
sale by the Government of Alberta 
and the annuity scheme aims to help 
the people of that area of Canada 
to save for their old age as well as 
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to keep money inside the province 
for low interest borrowings by 
municipalities. The annuity scheme 
was approved by the provincial legis- 
lature of Alberta during the past 
session. 


Provincial authorities claim the 
annuity scheme is better than any 
offered by the Canadian Govern- 
ment or insurance companies. The 
annuities are payable at 60 years or 
any later age and the maximum is 
$1,500 annually as compared with 
only $1,200 under the Canadian 
Government plan. The purchaser 
must make an initial deposit of at 
least $10 and be a Canadian citizen 
with three years’ residence in AlI- 
berta in order to be able to take 
advantage of the offer. After the 
initial deposit, the purchaser must 
pay into his plan a sum of not less 
than $5 whenever he pleases, though 
he may continue deposits even if he 
leaves the province. After five years, 
the purchaser may withdraw all or 
part of his deposits and he will for- 
feit the interest which is compounded 
annually, the interest rate being 
higher than the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s interest rate. Then again, 
the Canadian Government and most 
other annuity plans offer no with- 
drawal rights of this kind. 


It is explained further that com- 
parative annual payments under the 
Alberta Government’s annuity plan 
are lower than under the Canadian 
Government’s plan or private insur- 
ance companies operating in this 
country. 


The deposits made under the an- 
nuity plan of the Alberta Govern- 
ment will go into a special govern- 
ment fund and municipalities may 
apply for low-interest borrowings 
from this special fund, with the ex- 
pectation being that municipalities 
may be able to borrow at between 
2% and 3% from this fund in con 
trast to the general rate of 314% to 
4% on such borrowings now pre 
vailing throughout Canada. The 
provinctal government will only 
contribute * to the plan the differ 
ence between the 314% on deposits 
and the interest rate the municipali 
ties will pay upon borrowing from 
this fund. 


*The above is the way our Canadian cor 
respondent wrote his story. Although it is not 
stated presumably the cost of operating th« 
scheme will come from general taxation. 
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OVERWEIGHT 


HY the fat boy can’t buy 

it,” would undoubtedly be 

a more facetious title for 
this month’s article. But a discus- 
sion on the subject of overweight 
can never be considered funny in 
any respect. 

Hundreds of newspaper editorials 
daily point up the dangers of carry- 
ing excess weight. The countless 
words devoted to the subject of diets 
are legend. Yet, in spite of all this 
publicity there seems to be consid- 
erable misunderstanding as to the 
importance of overweight in rela- 
tion to life insurance selection. 


Know Facts 


These are facts with which we are 
all acquainted : 

a) Overweight people are gen- 
erally fat people. 

b) Fat people usually have tre- 
mendous appetites— 

c)—they love to eat, and eating 
makes fat people fatter. 

d) Mortality studies over the 
years prove that overweight indi- 
viduals cannot win—because they fall 
easy victims to early degenerative 
diseases that tend to end up (for 
the life underwriter) as premature 
death claims. 

The most frequent plea advanced 
by field underwriters is the request 
for special consideration of an appli- 
cant turned down or rated because 
of overweight. “Well, maybe he is a 
little heavy on the scales. But that’s 
a family characteristic of the ap- 
plicant. All members of his family 
are big, muscular, large-boned, ath- 
letically inclined individuals. Why— 
his parents were overweight too, and 
they lived to an old age.” Familiar 
words to home office underwriters 
the country over. They hear them 
practically every day. Every time 
they do, one picture leaps across 
their vision—that of the large, mus- 
cular football player taken a few 
years after his playing days are over. 
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by JAMES H. READY, M.D. 
Medical Director, 
General American Life 


Invariably, it’s an enlarged facsimile 
of a muscular structure once trim 
and taut—that was kept that way 
by constant training and condition- 
ing. 

Physiologically, a tremendous 
burden, increased work and strain 
are placed on the heart and circula- 
tory system whenever fat tissue en- 


This is the fifth of a series of articles 
by Dr. James H. Ready, medical director, 
on the fundamental problems encoun- 
tered in medical underwriting. 


velopes the greater portion of the 
body surface. Excess fat must be 
nourished. Many miles of additional 
blood vessels are necessary to ade- 
quately supply the nutritional de- 
mands created by “those few ex- 
tra pounds of added weight.” Ex- 
cess fat keeps the heart pumping 
hard throughout the 24-hour day— 
shortening, in many instances, life 
itself by many years which could 
otherwise be enjoyed if weight were 
kept within normal limits. 
Mortality studies point out that 
overweight is hazardous. Over- 
weight individuals are more subject 
to heart disease, high blood pres- 
sure, diabetes—with its early arterio- 
sclerosis (hardening of the arteries), 
changes in leg and coronary arteries. 


The death rate among overweight 
people from heart disease is about 
twice that of normal individuals. 
Cancer, liver and kidney diseases 
are found more frequently in the fat 
person than in the underweight. 


No Guess Work 


We cannot subsist without food. 
But, over-eating certainly adds 
dietary factors that seriously affect 
blood vessels, changes and hardens 
the arteries—and this, often with or 
without elevation of blood pressure. 

Selection standards for overweight 
are not based on guess work. Even 
in the early days of life insurance, 
mortality studies revealed higher 
than normal mortality in this group. 
It is interesting to note that the most 
recent studies of expected mortality 
among the overweights closely par- 
allel those of the early investiga- 
tions. The overweight individual 
dies today for the same reasons that 
killed his hefty counterpart thirty 
years ago. So much material and 
study—backed up by experience— 
has gone into these statistical studies 
that today there is very little ques- 
tion as to selection judgment on 
overweight risks. 


Many Factors 


However, in the selection of over- 
weights many factors are given con- 
sideration; good and poor family 
histories, weight distribution, meas- 
urements, etc. Is the abdomen 
larger than the chest in full expira- 
tion? 

Build credits are given for ex- 
cellent family histories and debits 
are added for early deaths in the 
family. The marked or moderate 
overweight is not helped much by 
credits. However, these credits do 
help secure a standard policy for the 
borderline overweight. The neces- 
sity for placing an overweight ap- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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plicant in the proper group—the 
group governed by mortality studies 
—is obvious. 

One fact field underwriters might 
well keep in mind is: applicants are 
not judged on an individual basis 
alone. They are placed in groups. 
The individual loses his identity 
when placed into the group in which 
he belongs. Classifying risks in in- 
surable groups is the only known 
method by which life insurance pro- 


tection can be issued. It is the only 
equitable way to calculate insurable 
values and determine the amount of 
premium to charge on a basis fair 
to all. 
Overweight is costly and hazard- 
ous. It is an impairment (and should 


be judged as such) that affects 
longevity, and one that does not im- 
prove with age. Medical underwrit- 
ers know it cannot be disregarded- 
and now, at long last, the public too 
is becoming increasingly aware of 
its dangers. 
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You, too, can dell the . Se 
ARROW OF GOLD 


Here's another Illinois Bankers Life exclusive—the ARROW 
OF GOLD! Especially designed for the young man who 

is "going places" but equally suitable for every prospect 

who needs the maximum in protection and guaranteed in- 
surability at minimum cost, this flexible policy can be 
adapted to his changing needs by conversion or renewal, 

all without further evidence of insurability. 


Maximum protection — guaranteed 
cost. The ARROW OF GOLD is issued on five, ten, or 
fifteen year terms (ending at age 65) and can be re- 
newed or converted anytime within the full term period, 
either at original or attained age without further evidence 
permanent disability and ac- 
cidental death benefits may be added. 


| The ARROW OF GOLD is only one of the exclusive con- 
tracts in our portfolio of life, accident & health and hospi- 
talization policies. Specimen policies and complete in- 
formation will be sent to qualified insurance producers and 
brokers on request. All inquiries confidential. 


O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


lilinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, 


* 
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STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the June 

issue the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Ameri- 
can Hospital & Life (Tex.) in New 
Mexico; American Life (Ala.) in 
Louisiana ; Bankers Life & Casualty 
(Ill.) in Arizona; Coastal State Life 
(Ga.) in Tennessee; Credit Life 
(Ohio) in Nebraska; Farmers and 
Traders Life (N. Y.) in Delaware; 
George Washington (W. Va.) in 
Louisiana; Guaranty Union Life 
(Calif.) in Nevada; /ndependence 
Life & Ace. (Ky.) in California, 
Utah and Washington; National 
Bankers (Texas) in Arizona; Na- 
tional Old Line ( Ark.) in Arizona: 
New England Mutual ( Mass.) in 
Nevada and Utah; Ohio National 
Life in New Mexico; Pacific Mutual 
(Calif.) in Minnesota; Paul Revere 
(Mass.) in Quebec; Penna. Life, 
Health & Acci. in Kansas and 
Louisiana; Pierce Insurance Co. 
(Calif.) in Alaska; Pioneer Mutual 
(N. D.) in Washington; Policy- 
holders National (S. D.) in Kansas; 
Republic National (Texas) in New 
Mexico: Volunteer State Life 
(Tenn.) in Arkansas. 


LAA ANNUAL MEETING 


AVID W. TIBBOTT, director 
D:: advertising for New England 
Mutual Life, has been named gen- 
eral chairman of the annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association to be held October 28- 
31 at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Others holding key annual meet- 
ing roles are: William S. Weier, 
Prudential, program chairman ; Har- 
vey Kesmodel, Jr., Sun Life of 
America, treasurer; Thaddeus T. 
Crump, Atlantic Life, chairman of 
arrangements and_ entertainment; 
Robert B. Lancaster, Life of Vir- 
ginia, vice chairman; Henry Mor- 
row, Life of Georgia, chairman of 
promotion and registrations ; Hal R. 
Marsh, Jefferson Standard Life, 
vice chairman; Frederick J. Kiefner, 
Provident Mutual Life, chairman of 
exhibits ; and C. R. Andrews, Pilot 
Life, vice chairman. 

Active in the work of the Life 
Advertisers Association since 1939, 
Mr. Tibbott has held the chairman- 
ship of several important commit- 
tees and was secretary last year. 
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MEDICAL SECTION MEETING 


R. F. TULLEY HALLAM, 
jth of the Medical section 
of the American Life Convention, 
pointed out in his opening address at 
the section’s 39th annual meeting 
that the occasion marked the silver 
anniversary of the 1926 meeting at 
the Broadmoor hotel in Colorado 
Springs, (Colo.), where the present 
meeting was held. He said that by 
turning back for a brief look at that 
meeting, the foundation built to 
anchor the bridge which spans the 
past 25 years could be readily seen 
to be a firm one and that the princi- 
pal theme of the entire program was 
the application of sound medical 
judgment in the proper selection of 
life insurance risks—with the counsel 
of the actuaries to help keep the 
medical directors within due statisti- 
cal bounds. This close relationship 
and co-operative spirit between 
medical directors and _ actuaries 
should always continue, he added. 

The three day meeting was held 
June 25, 26 and 27, 1951, at the 
Broadmoor and was attended by 
nearly 300 medical section members 
and guests. Prominent among those 
present were Cecil Woods, president 
of the American Life Convention 
and president of the Volunteer State 
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NEW OFFICERS 


Chairman, Dr. B. F. Byrd, National 
Life & Accident; vice chairman, Dr. 
David S. Garner, Shenandoah Life; mem- 
ber of the board of managers, Dr. Karl 
W. Anderson, Northwestern National; 
program chairman, Dr. James P. Donelan, 
Guarantee Mutual Life and secretary 
(again), Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, Acacia 
Mutual. All are medical directors of 
their respective companies. 











Life Insurance company ; Robert L. 
Hogg, executive vice president and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention and Dr. Lauritz 5. 
Ylvisaker, president of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors of America; also vice presi- 
dent and medical director of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life. 

President Woods officially greeted 
the members and their guests on 
behalf of the American Life Con- 
vention. Mr. Hogg also added his 
greetings and complimented the sec- 
tion on the excellent work it has 
performed and the valuable papers 
it has contributed to medical litera- 
ture over the past 39 years. 

Dr. Ylvisaker brought with him 
the official greetings of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors. 

Dr. Hallam spoke at some length 
on whether events of the past 25 
years have merited any new de- 
parture in the selection of risks, 
querying, “Have we as medical di- 
rectors relinquished our position in 
the selection of risks through delega- 
tion of responsibilities to non-medi- 
cally trained individuals, and have 
we assumed the attitude that we are 
above passing on the average case 
with medical impairments? Are we 
keeping up with recent clinical medi- 
cal advances on life insurance medi- 
cine? Are we fulfilling our obliga- 
tions as medical directors or are we 
becoming ‘midwives,’ delivering un- 
derwriting opinions from beneath 
the covers of a conventional rating 
manual ?” 

He then declared that life under- 
writing action should be fitted to the 
individual rather than fitting the 
applicant to a particular rating group 


or class, pointing out, however, the 
obvious importance of regarding 
numerical ratings and substandard 
groupings as guiding beacons to the 
proper channel of action. Neverthe- 
less there must be some latitude 
which will render it possible to 
evaluate the insurability of the in- 
dividual without losing sight of the 
group. Dr. Hallam further asserted. 

“This is not a plea for liberaliza- 
tion in medical selection of risks,” 
Dr. Hallam said, “but a logical ap- 
proach to relaxing certain restrain- 
ing influences in underwriting ac- 
tion. Use the rating systems and 
substandard classifications or group- 
ings for initial sorting or screening 
and then determine whether the in- 
dicated underwriting action fits the 
individual. Taking up a tuck here 
and loosening a seam there may give 
us a better-tailored appraisal of the 
risk.” 

Dr. Hallam concluded, “It is our 
responsibility as medical directors, 
therefore, to continue to enhance the 
soundness of our position in the 
selection of life insurance risks by 
intelligent, forward-looking action 
based on principles which combine 
in proper proportion both the science 
and art of medical selection.” 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


! FRESNO, CALIF. 
Population: 90,618 
Gain 49°/,—10 years 


Thrills the newcomer with 
its smart looking busi- 
ness district and lovely 
homes. In center of 
raisin and cotton indus- 
tries. West Coast Life 
offers promising futures 
here. 
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A Story of Progress 


* Organized as Accident Company June, 1909 
* Premium Income 1909 


* Health Insurance added 1911 


$ 9,197.70 
* Premium income 1911 


129,979.54 
* Accident and Health premium 
income 1950 


* Accident and Health premium income 1920. .. 1,786,860.87 
12,453,427.71 

* Life Insurance added 1920 

* Life Insurance in force end of 1920 2,007 ,500.00 

* Life Insurance premium income 1950... . 12,192,479.78 

* Total Premium income 1950 

* Life Insurance in force end of 1950. . 


24,645,907.49 
. 471,443,758.00 
* Life Insurance in force June, 1951... 500,000,000.00 


Now with premium income in all lines more than double that of Life Insurance 
alone, B.M.A. has stepped into the Billion Dollar Class in terms of Life Insurance. 


Throughout 34 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii, B.M.A. provides 
personal income protection through Life, Accident, Health, Hospitalization, 


Surgical and Medical Care, Annuities and Reinsurance for more than 
600,000 policyowners and beneficiaries. 
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AMALGAMATED LIFE & HEALTH 


Examined 


The Amalgamated Life and Health Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, was examined by the Insurance 
Department of that state as of December 31, 1950. The 
examiners traced the company’s operations from the 
date of the previous examination December 31, 1947. 
The figures as computed by the examiners were in 
agreement with those published in the current edition 
of Best’s Life Insurance Reports. 

One interesting fact brought out by the examiners 
was that out of assets of $1,972,387, the company had 
$1,160,000 invested in government bonds and $805,457 
in cash. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS LIFE 
Childress Board Chairman 


W. Orville Childress, vice president and director of 
agencies of the Republic National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, resigned July 1, 1951, to become 
chairman of the board of directors of the American 
Investors Life Insurance Company also of Dallas. The 
American Investors will initiate an expansion program 
under the direction of President V. K. Howard and 
W. Orville Childress that includes (1) a substantial 
increase in the capital structure, (2) entering the field 
of accident and health insurance, (3) greater emphasis 
and specialization in its life insurance activities, (4) 
securing licenses in many other states, and (5) erection 
of a new home office building in Dallas. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Many Policy Changes 


The Berkshire Life Insurance Company, Pittsfield, 
Mass., has unveiled a completely new 1951 portfolio 
of policies, a new rate book and colorful illustration 


forms—giving it a great start for its “second century 
of service.” 
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Premiums have been reduced and dividends increased 
on many policies, contracts themselves have been sim- 
plified and liberalized. The number of its adult and 
juvenile policies, riders, and annuities has been in- 
creased from 61 to 108, a gain of 47, excluding its broad 


accident and health business which it entered just a 
year ago. 


Income Disability 


The Income Disability Rider benefit has been increased 
from $7.50 to $10 per $1,000, payable to age 65 or 
earlier maturity or expiry. The basic policy will be 
matured as an endowment at age 65 for its full amount 
if the insured, originally disabled before age 55, is still 
disabled and drawing monthly disability income at age 
65. This applies to all plans except term, Added Pro- 
tection, Income at Age 65 or 60, Retirement Income, 
and endowments maturing at or before age 65. In other 
words, a man could have a whole life policy and be paid 
a disability benefit of $100 a month until age 65 when 
it ceases—then the policy would mature and, under the 
option, continue to receive $67.50 a month for life. 

A substantial reduction has been made in the pre- 
mium rates for the Family Income riders by placing 
them on a non-participating basis. They are now con- 
vertible to permanent insurance within the convertible 
period without evidence of insurability on the attained 
age basis—they also carry commuted value tables. Also 
announced was a “Double Family Income Rider” which 
pays $20 a month per $1,000 basic policy, and can even 
be added to Term to Age 65 and 70 plans—giving a 
“term on term” combination. It is convertible and car- 
ries commuted values. The Waiver Disability Rider 
premiums have been reduced—as much as 8% on the 
Preferred Life plan at age 35. At age 20, the reduction 
is 15%. 

The age range on the company’s Preferred Life was 
extended down to age 15 and up to age 60, instead of 
20-55. The Term to 65 is now convertible to age 60. 


New Plans 


New major plans for the company are: Added Pro- 
tection, Graded Premium Endowment at Age 85, Ten 
and Fifteen Year Term, Income at 65 and 60, Juvenile 
Progressive Security, Juvenile Retirement and com- 
pletely revised Retirement Income policies. 

(Continued on the next page) 














An open Letter to 
PERSONAL PRODUCERS— 


® Do you make $15,000? 
10°% of our general agents do! 
® Do you make $10,000? 
25% of our general agents do! 
Do you make $8,000? 
60%, of our general agents do! 
In fact— 
General agents who have been with 
us five years or more average 


$10,000! 
HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BUILD AN 
AGENCY AT OUR EXPENSE? 


LET US TELL YOU HOW— . 
Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency 
Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
and Tenn. 


























SUCCESS 


Is Predictable 


FROM THE RECORD, 
take a few cold figures. .. . 


1926 
1951 


LINE THEM UP with the character and ini- 
tiative of the men who represent us . . 

AND YOU’LL HAVE material enough, from 
our earliest years, to project our upward course 
through the future. 

AS EVIDENCE OF SUCCESS: The Com- 
pany’s ten leading underwriters were paid dur- 
ing 1950 an average commission in excess of 
$23,000.00 each. 

Now operating in the States of: 

Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and South Carolina. 


“A Quarter-Century of Service” 


; nal Old Line. 


insurance Company 








BERKSHIRE LIFE—Continued 


The Added Protection policy replaces the Double 
Protection plan which was a preferred risk policy with 
a $10,000 minimum. The new policy is a standard 
rating contract with equal parts of Endowment at Age 
85 and term coverages to age 65. It is issued at ages 20 
to 50, including class D, and for a minimum of $2,000 
initial amount insured. 

The Graded Premium Endowment at 85 has pre- 
miums that are 50% of the ultimate premium for the 
first three years, 75% for the 4th and Sth years, and 
level at 100% thereafter. It is issued at ages 15-60, 
minimum $1,000, and can be written with a 500% 
rating. 


Juvenile 


The Juvenile Progressive Security plan provides $1,- 
000 to age 21, ($250 first year if issued at age 0), then 
it provides $5,000 protection to age 65, then gives a 
monthly income, 10 years certain, of $25 for males, 
$22.25 for females. Level premiums throughout. Stand- 
ard only. This plan is also issued on a return premium 
plus 2'4% interest plan for death before age 5. 

Payor Death premiums were reduced on most plans 
and are available to class D of applicant instead of 
C. On Payor Death or Disability plans, the applicant's 
age was increased from 50 to 55. If the applicant is 
standard and the child is 5—14, this is available to a 
class D of child. 

Passengers traveling on a commercial airline will 
be covered in the new form of double indemnity. Old 
forms would cancel the DI benefit if the insured became 
totally disabled under a total disability rider, but the new 
DI form provides for the suspension of premiums and 
benefits during the period of total disability with auto- 
matic reinstatement of coverage at the end of the dis- 
ability upon payment of required premium. 

The Armed Services clause on Total Disability riders 
has been liberalized so that it covers all but service con- 
nected disability—a results type of exclusion rather than 
a status exclusion, as was the case in old forms. This 
applies to Payor Disability on Juvenile policies, too. 
Policy loans will be available just as soon as a policy 
has a cash value, rather than after paying premiums for 
two full years. There is no reference to “substandard 
risks,” they are now called “special rating”’ risks. Some 
term policies can be converted up to age 60 now instead 
of to age 55. 

Commutation of certain payments under Option B 
(Life Income, years certain) will be on a 2%4% basis 
rather than 2%. The change is the result of using this 
higher interest rate in calculating the more favorable 
rates for this option. Many of the other options have 
liberalized benefits. Cash values may be applied under 
a settlement option after the policy has been in force 
5 years, rather than 10 years as was true in the old 
policies. And the age 50 restriction has been eliminated 
when cash values are applied under Option B, D (Life 
Income, no refund) and F (Life Income with cash 
refund), 
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e News 


COMPANION LIFE 
Enters A & H Field 


In July the Companion Life Insurance Company of 
New York, N. Y. announced its entrance into the health 
and accident business with the introduction of four basic 
policies which will be issued in combination with life 
insurance. 

The health and accident policy forms provide for first 
day coverage as well as life time coverage. Full monthly 
benefits are paid for accident or sickness starting before 
attained age 60 with benefits being cut 50% of the 
monthly benefit if disability starts after age 60. Non- 
confining sickness and benefits are provided for in vary- 
ing amounts according to policy form. These forms also 
include hospital benefits plus additional benefits paid 
for miscellaneous hospital expenses. 

One of the basic policy forms contains non-confining 
sickness benefits at the full rate for three months for 
any one sickness. At the present time these health 
and accident policies are being offered in combination 
with ordinary life, 20-payment life and modified whole 
life policy forms. Additional benefits payable for hos- 
pitalization, surgery, medical expenses and accident ex- 
penses may be provided at an extra premium by means 
of additional riders. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Stock Move 


Confederation Life Association’s board of directors 
has asked that a special general meeting be called in To- 
ronto, Can. for September 12 to approve a by-law to pay 
out of the shareholders’ surplus account a tax of 15% to 
create a tax-paid surplus sufficient to pay up the out- 
standing shares of the Association. The 80-year-old life 
insurance company has an authorized capital stock of 
$1,000,000, which is now 40% paid up. Shares have 
been selling recently around $265. 

The board will also ask the meeting for authority to 
capitalize from time to time from the tax-paid surplus 
to either pay up or partially pay up outstanding shares. 

The 15% tax would be paid out under the provisions 
of Section 95A of the Income Tax Act. The Act states 
that no Canadian income tax will be payable by share- 
holders in respect of amounts capitalized under the pro- 
visions of such a by-law out of tax-paid surplus. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
A & H Liberalization 


The daily hospital benefit and the daily nurses’ fees 
benefit in Connecticut General’s health insurance poli- 
cies have both been increased from $10 to $15. The 
surgical schedule has also been increased to a maximum 


of $400. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 


In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CPO D 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 








'T'humpers 


hauled the 
pumpers 


| APR horses hauled smoke- 
belching pumpers to fires back in 1891, the 

year LIFE of GEORGIA was founded. 
You'll enjoy hair-raising tales of that era 

in “The Southern Sentinel,” nostalgic news- 
paper published to commemorate our 60th 

Anniversary. Write us for a copy. 


Putas 27 MUPOI2CE lon ean 
YEEORGIA 


THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 < 


HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 

















from branches located in more than 20 

countries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of its compre- 
hensive life insurance and annuity plans. 
The specific needs of men, women and 
children under widely differing circum- 
stances are taken care of, and a variety 
of optional policy privileges offers valuable 
alternatives to safeguard the interests of the 
beneficiary. 


F ivom FOR WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


More than One 
and a Half Million 
Policies in Force 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Ss OF CANADA A 


| course of the eleven weeks’ trial, 








CONNECTICUT GENERAL—Continued 


At the same time the company also announced that 
it would offer accident insurance to women ages | 
through 64, and that the amount of weekly income uni 
both accident and health insurance policies availaile 
to machinists, carpenters, electricians, and so forth, hi: 
been increased to $50. The blanket expense benefit 1 
der accident insurance available for this same gr 


has been increased to $2,500. 


IMPERIAL LIFE 
Starnes President 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Imperial 
Life Insurance Company of Asheville, North Carolina 
held in late June, Oscar E. Starnes, executive vice 
president, was elected president succeeding the late Gay 
Green. 

The new president began his life insurance career in 
1908 as a weekly premium agent and moved up the 
ladder as manager, superintendent, agency supervisor, 
investment officer, vice president and executive vice 
president ten years ago. 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 
Dissolution Pending 


On June 25 last, Supreme Court Justice Henry C. 


| Greenberg, in New York, directed Alfred J. Bohlinger, 


Superintendent of Insurance, to take over and dissolve 


| the International Workers Order, a fraternal society, 
| located in New York, N. Y. 


The Society at year end 
had $6,670,784 in assets and $102,220,166 of insurance 
in force. 


Late last year the New York Insurance Department 


| charged that the Order was communist dominated and 


was being used to solicit membership for the Com- 
munist Party. This, according to the Insurance De- 
partment, was in violation of the Order’s charter. A 
show cause order was issued and the trial was held in 
Albany, New York beginning on January 8. During the 
Paul W. Williams, 
counsel for the Insurance Department, called more than 
40 witnesses and produced some 350 exhibits, including 
books, magazines, speeches, etc. which were the basis 
of the charges that the Order was functioning as a 
political organization, directed and controlled by the 
Communist Party. 

In handing down his decision, Justice Greenberg said 
in part: “It follows that the charter of the International 
Workers Order does not contain, and never has con- 
tained, a true statement of its purposes. Hence the 
original filing of the charter was in violation of Section 
463 of the Insurance Law. Thus in its very genesis it 
perpetrated a fraud upon the state. Ostensibly it was 
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to be a fraternal benefit society ; actually it was intended 
as and did in reality become a political front for a 
it revolutionary group which was to follow a clearly pre- 
1 scribed political program.” 
” Elsewhere in his decision, the Justice had a very in- 


ATLAS... 


teresting comment to make regarding the Order’s assets. 
He observed that 97% of such assets were in the form 
of cash and government bonds. “While there is nothing 
wrong about liquid assets, one desiring to misappro- 
priate assets can do so more easily if they are liquid.” 

As this is being written, the order of dissolution is 
being stayed pending an appeal by the International 
Worker's Order. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


Billion Dollar Company 


On June 21 last, the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 


ance Company of Greensboro, North Carolina reached | 


its billion dollars insurance in force goal. This was ac- 
complished less than 8 years after the total insurance 
in force passed the $500,000,000 mark on December 7, 
1943. The company was organized in 1907, 

The Jefferson Standard for many years has been out- 
standing among all major life insurance companies in 
the rate of interest earned on its invested assets. The 
company has never paid less than 4% on dividends and 
policy proceeds left with it at interest. 


Executives Retire 


As of July 1 the Leak brothers, C. E., who was execu- 





. .. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. lf we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, = 
Texas and Washington. 


Write to— == 


oT ce EA 
} 


‘Insurance ‘ Gompany - 
JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Du 








C: tive vice president, and H. P., who was vice president 

rer, and treasurer, retired. Both men spent their entire | A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 

Ive business careers with the company. 

ety, 
end balance 

os improves performance 
= MANHATTAN LIFE 
and From childhood’s earliest 
om- New Mortgage Policy moments... balance 
o \ new Mortgage Protection Policy, covering mort- cs ra ak 7 iy SG 
¥ gage periods from ten to thirty years, has been an- So, too, =e life insurance 
the nounced by The Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. The Company, Coatiansus 
nai new policy is monthly decreasing Term Insurance, avail- achievement is aided by 
ws able in the five following plans: a favorable balance of 
ling 10-Year Plan with premiums payable for 7 years; past history, present 
ts 15-Year Plan with premiums for 10 years ; progress, and future plans. 
i. i rtd rue premiums for 15 years; Fidelity is a well-balanced 
the 29-Year Plan premiums for 22 years and company. 
30-Year Plan with premiums for 27 years. 

anil The new mortgage protection policy allows for con- The 
ail version before the Insured is 65 years old, nearest birth- 
con- day. Any of the five plans are convertible, for the then FIDELITY MUTUAL 
he commuted value, into any form of policy, except Term. 


‘tion 
is it 
was 


News 


_ The Waiver of Premium feature effective to age 60, 
is included without specific extra charge in all standard 
policy issues. The new policy is participating. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 











CHARTERED 


Our place 
in the field... 


The most recent available figures 
show Monumental Life Insurance 
Company to be 12th largest of the 
combination companies. Monumen- 
tal’s record of sustained growth over 
a period of 93 years is a tribute to 
the men in the field. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 








North Dakota—South Dakota —Mi ta— 
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rae JOSEPH DICKMAN, Vice 
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“The Provident States” are 


Preparing for National Defense 


Electricity for industrial power and lumber to 
build a more powerful America are OREGON'S 
contribution to National Defense. Oregon stands 
as a tower of strength in the great Northwest 
which will continue to play a leading role in this 
nation's dramatic development. 





It was the Provident Life's great confidence in 
Oregon's future that prompted the company to 
enter the state many years ago. Since then, 
Oregon and the Provident have developed a 
mutual respect that is reflected in the ever-in- 
creasing amount of “Provident Protection" 
placed on the lives of Oregonians. 


Oregon is an Indian word meaning "place of 
‘meni Knowing the people there as we do, we 
now they will always keep it that way. 


tue PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
Life @ Accident @ Health @ Hospitalization 
President 











“The Provident States" 
Ww. tet 


+ 





— Oregon — Montana 


METROPOLITAN 


Catastrophe Medical Expense 


Successful experience over the past three and half 
years in insuring against hospital and surgical experses 
that often impose an unbearable financial burden o1 the 
individual is reported by the Metropolitan Life In, 
ance Company. 

Charles G. Taylor, Jr., president, last mont! 
nounced that the company is prepared to offer thi 
surance on an even broader basis for employer-employee 
groups. 

“Our pioneer operation convinces us that there is a 
need to protect the individual from the large medical 
expenses that result from protracted illness or severe 
injury,” Mr. Taylor said. “We now have accumulated 
sufficient experience to enable us, despite the many 
problems involved, to provide this type of insurance, 
We are convinced that this is an area in which the 
insurance business can render a much needed public 
service.” 


Since 1948 


The Metropolitan's interest in this important subject 
goes back as far as 1928. At that time the financial 
problems of an individual employee suggested to the 
management the wisdom of some plan of insurance to 
break the back of surgical and hospital expenses. From 
that experience there developed the idea of group hos- 
pitalization and surgical insurance which was added to 
the Metropolitan’s Insurance and Retirement Program 
covering its own employees. This was one of the first 
group hospitalization and surgical plans put into effect 
in the United States. In 1948 management decided that 
the older plan, which by that time had become an ac- 
cepted form of group insurance, could be extended to 
afford broader protection against these unusually high 
expenses. 

“If the idea was good, we thought we could best try 
it out with our own people,” Mr. Taylor stated. “We 
did, and it worked. We took our own medicine first.” 


Supplementary Plan 


An important contribution to the information de- 
veloped by the Metropolitan's pioneer operation in this 
field has been the information developed from the in 
surance of the company’s own personnel of 48,000 
persons in the United States and Canada. To this ex- 
perience has been added that accumulated from several 
other groups of employees with companies having 
Metropolitan group insurance. 

The plan is intended primarily to supplement basic 
hospital protection, some form of which is now enjoyed 
by one of every two Americans. The new plan takes up 
where the basic hospital-surgical plan leaves off. 

Although it is pointed out that the exact specifications 
of the plan may vary to fit the needs of a particular group 
of employees, especially when there is already in opera- 
tion a basic hospital-surgical plan, the following is 4 
general description of the new Metropolitan plan: 
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The insurance will be provided for maximum limits 
of from $1,500 up to $5,000 over and above the benefits 
provided by the basic plan. 

An aspect of the plan is that the employee shares in 
the risk by assuming a portion of the expense. The 
insured meets the first $100 of the expense in excess of 
the benefits provided by the basic hospital-surgical plan 

similar to the familiar “$100 deductible” in automobile 
collision insurance—and also assumes 25 percent of the 
further expense. 

This sharing by the employee in the expense of his 
own hospital, surgical, and medical care, it is noted, 
serves a necessary purpose in this type of insurance. 
It provides an incentive for the employee to be financially 
interested in avoiding expenditures which would un- 
necessarily increase the cost of the insurance. 

Dependents of the employee may also be included 
under the plan. 

Some of the types of medical expenses covered by this 
plan are: 

Hospital charges for room and board and other 
hospital services, physician's and surgeon’s fees in- 
duding those for consultants, charges of registered 
nurses, costs of drugs, medicines and appliances, charges 
for anaesthesia, X-rays and other diagnostic services, 
for X-ray and radium therapy, administration of oxygen, 
blood transfusions, ambulance costs, and other thera- 
peutic services and supplies. 


Herman Dies 


James R. Herman, secretary, died on July 9th, at 52 
vears of age. As secretary, a facsimile of his signature 
was reproduced upon all of the company’s policies and 
premium receipts, and appeared on more than 15,000,000 
documents reaching policvholders in a single year. 

Mr. Herman’s association with the Metropolitan 
dates from August 2, 1920. He started as a research 
clerk in the actuarial division, and his entire service 
with the company prior to his appointment as its secre- 
tary was concerned with the actuarial work. 

His advancement through positions of increasing re- 
sponsibility was rapid, and in 1927—less than seven 
years after entering the company’s service—he was 
made an officer with the title of assistant actuary. His 
promotion to associate actuary came in 1939, and to 
secretary of the company in 1946, 


NATIONAL OF VERMONT 


5 Year Term Policy 


National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, is now prepared to issue a 5-year non-renewable 
term policy on a substandard basis for ratings up to 150 
per cent mortality, according to C. Vance Shepherd, 
CLU, vice president. The company’s limit on this plan 
ona substandard basis for the important ages of 21 to 55 
will he $50,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Quality Business. 


4 oe 7. 3 
"Home Office Service. 


5S. ‘Attractive Retirement 


Sy oes 


TTR Fie Ee 


AD COPY DUE... 


Mr. Printer, it’s time for us to write 
new ad copy and we’re too busy. 


So just set up an ad, Mr. Printer, 
and say that we are just winding up 
the first half of our Golden Jubilee 
year, . . counting up record-break- 
ing results for the first six months, 
. . making plans for a Golden Ju- 
bilee celebration to be held in Nash- 
ville next March and attended by 
some 1,500 or 2,000 field men and 
wives, . . and getting ready for an 
even bigger record the last half the 
year. 


Write it nice and pretty, Mr. 
Printer, and put it in the magazine. 


The NATIONAL LIFE 


and ACCIDENT 


Sr Z 
WM UHACC (in, Wisi, 
Z Y d. -* 





1. A money-making General Agent’s Contract 
for thoroughly qualified men. 


2. Special policies with sales appeal. Regular 
Juvenile and Adult Ordinary policies. Well 
designed Group Insurance for both large 
and small cases. 


3. A sound growing company: 
Insurance in Force — $35,000,000 
Assets — 2,900,000 
Capital and Surplus — _ 1,000,000 


Write for particulars or come to Atlanta 
and look us over. 


SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
P. O. BOX 1690 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BESTS 
WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST 


Best's Weekly News Digest (Fire, Cas- 
‘ualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 
rate and authoritative. 


$7.50 A YEAR 


For either Life, 
Fire and General, 
Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street New York 38, N. Y. 





NATIONAL OF VT.—Continued 


The five year non-renewable term policy can be con- 
verted, under the same extra premium classification, to 
life, limited pay life, or endowment, at attained age, 
any time during the five year period, without evidence 
of insurability. Alternatively it can be converted, wit!iout 
evidence of insurability, as of issue date, any time 
during the first four years. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Executive Changes 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass. has announced a re-assignment of re- 
sponsibilities and several elections involving the execu- 
tive staff of the  »mpany’s investment department fol- 
lowing resignation of Samuel S. Hall, Jr. financial vice 
president. 

Sherwin C. Badger as financial vice president, and 
vice president Dwight Foster will share in the direction 
of the department, with Mr. Badger having general 
supervision over all securities and Mr. Foster over all 
real estate and mortgage loans. 

P. Stokes Gaither and Richard S. Willis have been 
elected second vice presidents, William A. Kugler 
treasurer, and Lucius F. Hallett, Jr. financial secretary. 
Charles E. Lawrence, Jr., F. Corning Kenly, Jr. and 
Henri J. Bourneuf have been elected assistant treasurers. 

Mr. Badger joined the company in 1940 as financial 
analyst and has moved successively through the offices 
of assistant treasurer, financial secretary and second vice 
president, being elected a vice president in 1950. He has 
achieved wide recognition in life insurance and banking 
circles and is a member of the ALC and the LIAA 
Joint Committee on Valuation of Assets and of the 
LIAA Investment Research Committee. 

Mr. Foster has spent his entire business life with 
the New England Mutual since his discharge from the 
army in 1919. He was elected assistant treasurer in 
1928, treasurer in 1940, and vice president in 1950. 

Mr. Willis joined the New England Mutual in 1937; 
Mr. Gaither in 1946; Mr. Kugler in 1926 and Mr. 
Hallett in 1948. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


A & H Campaign 


A program of accident and sickness insurance policies 
is now being offered by the New York Life Insurance 
Company for the first time in its 107-year history. 

The program was launched simultaneously through 
the company’s branch offices across the United States 
and was announced in local newspapers on June 18 on 
a country-wide basis. 
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The initial program is comprised of four basic policies 
—two accident and two sickness—and includes hospital- 
ization and medical expense benefits. Policies are avail- 
able to persons with an earned income and to those 
without an earned income, and are offered to women as 
well as men. They are commercial policies of the 
“schedule” type. 

In announcing its entry into these related insurance 
fields for the first time, the company stressed that the 
entire merchandising program is being confined to its 
own New York Life agents. No brokerage business is 
being accepted. 


Policies 


The four basic policy forms provide: an accident 
policy for persons with an earned income; an accident 
policy for persons who do not have an earned income 
and for persons who do not wish a weekly income 
benefit ; a sickness policy for men in the better occupa- 
tional classifications who have an earned income; and 
a sickness policy for women and for men who do not 
desire or are ineligible for the other sickness policy. 


Among the features are: 

Premium rates which compare favorably with those 
in common use throughout the industry. 

Annual dividends to reduce the cost of the insurance. 
It is not expected that any dividend will be credited 
before the end of the third policy year. Provision for 
dividends is not generally found in A & S policies. 
While the accident and sickness policies of many 
companies provide for cancellation at any time, New 
York Life’s provide only that the company may re- 
fuse to renew at the end of a term period, subject 
to at least 15 days notice to the insured. 

Where a policy is renewable, a grace period of 31 
days is allowed for the payment of a renewal pre- 
mium, during which time the policy continues in 
force. 

Double benefits may be payable for certain specified 
accidental injuries resulting in disability or death. 
The New York Life double benefit may also apply 
under certain conditions for injuries occurring while 
the insured is a passenger on a scheduled air line. 


Sales and Service 


In charge of accident and sickness sales within the 
company’s Agency Department is James D. Dunning, 
director of accident and sickness sales. Mr. Dunning 
joined New York Life as an agent in 1932 and served 
as assistant manager and manager in several of the 
company’s branch offices. In 1945, after war service, 
he came to the Home Office as supervisor of advanced 
training and was supervisor, field training division at 
the time of his present appointment. 

The company has also established an Accident and 
Sickness Department under the general supervision of 
vice president in charge of underwriting, James T. 
Phillips. 

Assistant vice president Laurence B. Soper is in 
charge of the department, assisted by executive assistant 
Peter J. Burns. 
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“| want to be able to TOUCH it” 


True, that’s no standard for a man who’s 
selling “intangibles”. Yet OCCIDENTAL 
LIFE agents can pile high all the solid 
evidences of success. 


More important, they score high in carpet- 
slipper cogitations . . . in comfortable 
reflections on company support and 
personal relationships . . . on commu- 
nity standing . .. on the kind of job 
—the best possible job—they do for their 
clients. 


For example, they can offer clients the three- 
way convenience of our TWENTY PAY- 
MENT GUARANTEED OPTIONS POL.- 


ICY. For full information, write to 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


wre 
RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Stock Sale Approved 


At the special meeting of the stockholders of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company held in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania on June 26, the sale of 15,000 
additional shares of authorized but unissued stock of 
the company was approved. These are being offered at 
$11.00 per share, as indicated in the July issue of Best's 
LirE INSURANCE NEws. 


SAMARITAN LIFE 


Changes to Old Line 


The Samaritan Life Association, Duluth, Minnesota, 
organized in 1897, operated as a fraternal benefit society 
until June, 1950. At that time it changed to the old 
line basis and expanded its basis of underwriting to 
include health and accident, as well as hospitalization 
insurance. It currently is issuing the usual forms of life 
insurance policies. 


Officers and Directors 


Charles L. Stoffel, formerly with the Minnesota In- 
surance Department, is now president; Jean Brown is 
secretary and Charles A. Brown is vice president in 
charge of production. Others include T. G. Bell as vice 





- Philadelphia Life now issues 
$10 Monthly Disability Income on 
ail plans (ordinary life or higher). New, 
effective sales tools like this are ‘‘old”’ 
Philadelphia stories to Philadelphia _ 
Lifemen . . . it’s the kind of home office 
help that every man expects and gets. 
Liberal contracts . . . cooperative 
underwriting . . . competitive rates 
... planned programs that get 
dotted line action, all mean 
vastly increased earnings for 
Philadelphia Lifemen. We're 
growing . . . because we 
work together. 


HILADELPHIA LIFE---— 
- INSURANCE COMPANY 


bo PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. William Elliott, President 
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president, Dr. Gordon MacRae, medical director and 
Kdward D. Brown, Jr., actuary. 

Directors include: Mr. Stoffel, Miss Jean Brown and 
G. A, Andresen, Raymond Albers, Horace Gilman, A_ J, 
Snell and T. A. Gall. 

Currently the company is licensed in Minnesvita, 
North Dakota, Michigan and Washington, 


Figures 


During 1950 the company wrote $273,550 of life in- 
surance and the in force at the end of the year was S$3.- 
215,359; admitted assets as of 
totaled $1,059,221.96. 


December 31, 1950 


TENNESSEE VALLEY LIFE 


New Company 


The Tennessee Valley Life Insurance Company, 451 
ast Chester Street, Jackson, Tennessee, was incor- 
porated as a legal reserve company under the laws of 
Tennessee and was licensed and began business April 
20, 1951. It was formed with a paid-in capital of $142,- 
000 and contributed surplus of $71,000, the shares ( par 
value $1.00) having been issued at $1.50 each without 
any promotion expense. It was organized to succeed the 
Tennessee Valley Life Association, a fraternal organiza- 
tion which had been in operation since 1935. 

Management of the new company is in the hands of 
the same officials who conducted the operations of the 
Tennessee Valley Life Association. The officers are: 
chairman of the board, M. M. Summar ; president, G. T. 
Holland; vice president, Roy T. 


Sherrod; secretary- 
treasurer, I. 


M. Vaughn; medical director, John F. 
Powers, M.D.; superintendent of agents, J. C. Melton. 

Presently licensed in Tennessee only, it writes the 
regular forms of ordinary life insurance on the partici- 
pating plan. Policies are issued on the CSO basis with 
interest at 3%. Net retention is $3,000. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Non-Can Liberalizations 


The Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine, has adopted 
a complete new series of noncancellable sickness and 
accident policies effective July Ist, Alfred W. Perkins, 
vice president, sickness and accident and group depart- 
ments, has announced. Present policy provisions have 
been substantially liberalized and new benefits added 
at no increase in premium rates. These new and in- 
creased benefits are effective on all policies currently 
in force, as well as on new policies written, and will 
apply to all claims incurred on and after July Ist. 

A waiver of premium clause, retroactive to all pre- 
miums due in the period of disability if it continues for 
90 days, has been added to all policies, including the 
previous forms now in force. 


Best’s Life News 
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The Pioneer Accident Policy is guaranteed renewable 
to age 70, and in the event of disablement after age 65 
half benefits will be paid. A two-year incontestable clause 
has been added, so that all Union Mutual Non-Can 
policies now contain it. 

The new Pioneer Policy may provide either 12 or 24 
months sickness coverage and has abolished two former 
restrictions of the Yankee form, now discontinued ; 
namely, the 15-day waiting period for sickness pro- 
visions to begin after issue of the policy, and the one- 
year waiting period for cancer, tuberculosis and insanity. 
Accidental death benefits, formerly required in the old 
form, are optional by rider. 

The new Independence form adds the waiver of 
premium provision and deletes its former average earn- 
ings clause. 

New Non-Can coverages available by rider are as 
follows: 

Accident expense coverage offers blanket medical 
reimbursement up to $500 on all Non-Can policies. 

Travel accident coverage doubles the monthly in- 
demnity up to $200 for the first three months if injury 
occurs while riding in an automobile or public con- 
veyance. 

Daily hospital benefits up to $12 a day can be obtained 
and a $300 surgical schedule is also available. Surgical 
sickness provisions are now effective from issue date. 

The new Pioneer Policy may be written non-medically 
up to and including $200 monthly income, with the 
company reserving the right to require medical examina- 
tion on any applicant. 


Second Increase 


This is the second substantial increase in coverages 
and benefits which has been made in the Union Mutual 
Non-Can series during the six years of the department's 
operation. The former major chatiges, effected in 1949, 
brought the amount of monthly indemnity available on 
all forms to $400, and increased the accidental death 
indemnity limit to $40,000. These, in addition to other 
revisions, have greatly extended the scale of coverages 
and benefits available under the company’s Non-Can 
contracts. 

In reporting the policy revisions, Mr. Perkins re- 
viewed the progress of the Noncancellable Sickness and 
Accident Department, pointing out that this vear’s 
business shows a gain in new paid premiums of 32% 
over that of the same period a year ago. In each of the 
previous five years the premium figures have shown sub- 
stantial increases. 


UNITED STATES LIFE 


Baby Group Casualty 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. is now issuing a “Baby Group” plan cover- 
ing 5 to 24 employees for hospitalization, surgical and 
in hospital medical reimbursement benefits. Businesses 
having 5 to 9 employees and 10 to 24 employees are also 
eligible for wholesale life insurance under the new 
liberalization program. 
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BE SURE! 


Be sure all of your copies of 
BEST’S NEWS are clean, fresh 
and in one place! The reference 
value of the NEWS is undis- 
puted so—keep them in an at- 
tractive, simulated leather BEST 
BINDER and be sure they are al- 
ways intact and complete. 


BEST BINDERS cost only $2.00 
each (postage included). 








HE Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program, established early this 
spring by life insurance and other 
lending institutions in cooperation 
with the Federal Reserve Board, has 
already achieved a large measure of 
success in the fight against inflation, 
Dr. James J. O'Leary, Director of 
Investment Research of the Life In- 
surance Association of America, 
New York, declared recently. 
“Nevertheless the big test will 
come later this year if the backlog 
of loan commitments is worked off 
as many anticipate and if competition 
among lenders becomes more in- 
tense. The program merits the com- 
plete support of all financing insti- 
tutions. It provides the life insur- 
ance business an excellent medium 
for putting into effect our urgent 
desire to aid in the fight against 
inflation. Moreover, we have a sel- 
fish interest in working hard to in- 
sure the program’s success.” 


CREDIT RESTRAINT PROGRAM 


Dr. O'Leary acknowledged that 
this anti-inflation effort, in which the 
commercial, investment and savings 
bankers also are participating, has 
been operating under very favorable 


‘circumstances, 


“It has been relatively easy,” he 
observed, “for lenders to be highly 
selective in their loans with in- 
vestible funds so scarce relative to 
the demand. The unpegging of Gov- 
ernment security prices and the sub- 
sequent decline in these prices sub- 
stantially below par has provided a 
powerful check on lending by both 
banks and savings institutions such 
as life insurance companies. Coupled 
with this is the heavy forward com- 
mitment position which the savings 
institutions have been faced with in 
recent months.” 

Despite some early kinks in the 
program, such as difficulty in having 
various regional committees decide 
uniformly what is an acceptable loan 
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in the present emergency, Dr, 
O’Leary said, “there are a number 
of signs pointing to the successful 
functioning of the program.” Re- 
ports filtering in to these regional 
committees of the national credit re- 
straint committee, he said, demon- 
strate that loans for non-essential 
purposes are being turned down and 
funds are being channeled into es- 
sential uses. 

“Moreover the various regional 
committees representing the differ- 
ent financing institutions are being 
asked with increasing frequency for 
advice on loan cases difficult to in- 
terpret under the program.” 

In addition to the actual with- 
drawal of non-essential loans, the 
program “has had a good psycho- 
logical effect on both lenders and 
borrowers.” 

The voluntary plan was described 
by Dr. O'Leary as “an historic de- 
velopment in the annals of American 
finance in that for the first time all 
financing institutions have joined to- 
gether on a purely voluntary basis 
to aid ‘in restraining the inflationary 
extension of credit and to help in 
financing our national defense pro- 
gram.” 

The life insurance representatives 
on the National Voluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee are: George 
L.. Harrison, Chairman of the Board 
of New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Carrol M. Shanks, President 
of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark; E. B. 
Stevenson, Jr., Executive Vice Pres- 
ident of the National Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Nashville; 
and Claude L. Benner, President of 
Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 

The regional life insurance com- 
mittees are headed by, for the East, 
Frazar B. Wilde, President of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford; for the Mid- 
west, Willard N. Boyden, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Continental Assurance 
Company, Chicago; for the South- 
west, K. I. Fosdick, Treasurer of 
the American National Insurance 
Company, Galveston; and, for the 
Pacific Coast, Harry J. Stewart, 
President of the West Coast Life 
Insurance Company, San Francisco. 
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NE of the peculiar condi- 

tions in classifying an agent’s 

Social Security status is the 
renewal commission form of com- 
pensation. The rules which have 
been worked out for applying the 
tax and benefit provisions of the 
Act to normal wage and _ salary 
payments are difficult to apply to 
payments in the nature of renewal 
commissions. 

Because the new Social Security 
Act does not take into account the 
unique nature of renewal commis- 
sions, we have been negotiating with 
Washington trying to get the right 
answers to the various aspects of 
this problem in order to clarify the 
status of the agent under the Act. 


Objectives 


Unfortunately, final decisions have 
not yet been announced by Washing- 
ton so that the best I can do at the 
present time is to give you a report 
on what we have been trying to 
accomplish. 

We have three general objectives 
which we have asked Washington 
to approve as a means of solving the 
renewal commission problem. 

In the first place, while an indi- 
vidual is classified as a full-time life 
insurance salesman, we do not want 
to be required to make any distinc- 
tion between first-year commissions 
and renewal commissions, or be- 
tween commissions on policies writ- 
ten prior to 1951 and thereafter. In 
short, we want to lump together all 
of the agent’s commissions on Aetna 
Life Insurance Company business, 
both new and renewal, received while 
he is our full-time life insurance 
salesman, and to consider that this 
total constitutes his so-called 
“wages” on which we and he will 
share the Social Security Tax. 

Next, we want to be relieved of 
iny obligation for payment of Social 
Security taxes on commissions be- 
coming due an individual or his es- 
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Asso. Counsel, Aetna Life 


tate after he has Ceased to be our 
full-time life insurance salesman. 

Finally, we want to establish that 
the mere receipt of renewal commis- 
sions by an individual after age 65, 
regardless of the amount of his re- 
newals, will not bar him from collect- 
ing his Social Security benefits. 


Problems 
I expect most everyone will agree 
with these three objectives. The 
problem is how to sustain these ob- 





jectives under the language of the 
Law. 

Without boring you with a de- 
tailed account of our negotiations 
with Washington, I must tell you 
that our principal problem, in an 
effort to reach our objectives, has 
been to disprove the popular but 
erroneous idea that renewal com- 
missions are paid entirely on account 
of services performed at a time a 
policy is sold. 

Before we went to Washington, 
several rulings had been issued by 
the Treasury Department adopting 
the concept that renewal commis- 
sions are always paid solely on ac- 
count of the sale of policies, and it 


UNITY MATL 


is vital to our case that we overcome 
the effect of these rulings, at least 
in so far as our contracts and prac- 
tices are concerned. 


Renewals for Service 


We have, of course, shown the 
necessity of servicing policies. It is 
not difficult to demonstrate, as all of 
you men know, that oftentimes more 
effort is required to conserve busi- 
ness than to put it on the books in 
the first place. In any event, whether 
or not an agent has actually serviced 
the business he has written, we can 
say that renewal commissions are 
paid to him in the expectation that 
he will service the business, and to 
encourage him to do so. 

Our argument on this point, I 
am sorry to relate, would have been 
more effective with the men in the 
Treasury Department if the agents 
who insured these men had given 
them better service. 

The fact is that neither the idea 
that renewals are paid for services 
in selling a policy, nor the idea that 
renewals are paid for services that 
may be required at the time renewal 
commissions are paid, is completely 
logical and realistic when applied on 
an over-all basis to all of an agent’s 
business. But, since it is necessary, 
under the Social Security Act, to 
adopt one or the other of these con- 
cepts, we have concluded that the 
concept which works most equitably 
from the standpoint of everyone 
concerned—the agents, the company, 
and the government—is that renewal 
commissions are paid in contempla- 
tion of services which the agent may 
be called upon to perform in the 
conservation of the business. 

This means that the tax status of 
each renewal commission will de- 
pend upon the relationship between 
the company and the agent at the 
time the renewal commission be- 
comes due rather than upon their 


(Continued on the next page) 








Social Security—Continued 


relationship at the time the policy 
was issued. 

In fact that is the way renewal 
commissions will be treated under 
the Act when paid to so-called self- 
employed agents. Let me illustrate : 

When the self-employed agent files 
his income tax return for the year 
1951 and indicates thereon his net 
income from self-employment on 
which he is to pay his Social Security 
tax, there is no reason to suppose 
that he will be expected, or even 
allowed, to make any distinction 
between first-year and renewal com- 
missions received in 1951, or be- 
tween commissions on policies writ- 
ten in 1951 and on policies written 
in prior years. He will lump to- 
gether his entire commission income 
for 1951, and this will constitute his 
1951 income from self-employment 
for purposes of the Social Security 
tax. 

We, therefore, maintain that sim- 
ilar treatment should be accorded to 
our full-time life insurance salesmen. 
To be able to do this is of the utmost 


importance to the company as well 
as to our full-time salesmen. In 
many instances, men who have rep- 
resented our company for many 
years will have been included under 
the Social Security Act as full-time 
insurance salesmen for the first time 
as of January Ist of this year. Still, 
a substantial part of their income 
from the company will consist of 
renewal commissions on old busi- 
ness. To deprive these men of credit 
on account of these renewal com- 
missions, on the ground that the re- 
newals are for services performed 
prior to 1951, would be a serious 
matter, particularly in the case of 
the older men. Of course, if the 
company has to separate commis- 
sions in respect to policies written 
before and after January 1, 1951, it 
would be no picnic for us either. 


Self-Employed 


Now let us again look at the 
self-employed life insurance sales- 
man and see what is to happen, from 
a Social Security tax standpoint, to 
his renewal commissions if and when 
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he ceases to operate as a self-e.1- 
ploved salesman. 

Of course, if he has died, I su) 
pose it would be conceded that he 1s 
no longer engaged in business, aid 
there would be no Social Secur 
tax applicable, because the tax is 
applicable only to income received 
in a particular tax year on account 
of a business carried on by the ta 
payer during the tax year. 

But, in all other situations, such 
as when he has become self-employed 
in another business, or has gone to 
work as an employee, there appears 
to be no reason why the renewal 
commis ions paid would not consti 
tute self-employment income to hin 
for the vear in which the renewal 
commissions are paid. If he should 
find it necessary to incur expenses 
in the servicing of his policies, h 
should be allowed an income tax cd 
duction in respect to such expenses 
on the ground that such expenses 
were incurred as an ordinary and 
necessary expense of doing business 
So long as he is collecting renewal 
commissions, probably he would be 
considered as doing business in re 
spect to such renewal commissions 
The same logic which would entitle 
him to a business deduction in re 
spect to any expenses he may incur 
in servicing his business should like 
wise be applicable in giving his re 
newal commissions the status of 
self-employment income for Social 
Security tax purposes, even though 
he may not actually have wo ked on 
the business during the year. 

Again, we say that similar treat- 
ment should be accorded to full-time 
life insurance salesmen of the com- 
pany. We maintain that, although 
the company should not be required 
to pay a Social Security tax on com- 
missions due an individual after he 
has ceased to be the full-time life 
insurance salesman of the company, 
nevertheless, 
when 


these commissions, 
received by the individual, 
should be treated as self-employment 
income to him. 


Summary 


Summarizing the tax situation, the 
results, if our proposals to Wash- 
ington are approved, 
follows: 

All Aetna Life commissions, both 
first-year and renewal, becoming due 


would be as 
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our life insurance salesmen after 
January 1, 1951, will constitute 
either wages or self-employment in- 
come. If the individual is our full- 
time life insurance salesman at the 
time the commissions become due, 
the commissions will be taxable to 
the company and the agent, equally, 
as wages. If he is not our full-time 
life insurance salesman at the time 
the commissions become due, they 
will be credited to him as self-em- 
ployment income. 

So far, I have been discussing only 
the question of tax lability—perhaps 
a matter of minor concern to you. 
Let us now turn to the matter of 
your benefit status. As you know, 
the question of eligibility for benefits 
is handled under the Act separate 
and apart from the question of lia- 
bility for taxes. 


Benefits 


The fact that commissions paid 
an individual even after age 65 may 
constitute either wages or self-em- 
ployment income for purposes of 
taxation would not necessarily bar 
him from collecting his old-age So- 
cial Security benefit during the pe- 
riod he is collecting the commissions. 

In order to disqualify an indi- 
vidual from receiving his old-age 
Social Security benefit for any 
month, two things must be estab- 
lished. First, it must be shown that 
he actually performed services dur- 
ing the month, either as an employee 
or in self-employment. Second, it 
must be shown that, under the Act, 
he was chargeable for the month 
with the receipt of self-employment 
income in excess of $50, or with the 
receipt of wages in excess of $50. 

It is this matter of showing that 
he did not in fact perform any serv- 
ices during the month that is likely 
to prove the principal obstacle in 
the way of collection of Social Se- 
curity benefits by agents who also 
have a commission interest. Again, 
ve have very little at the present 
time to guide us, and the best I can 
do is to give you my guess on how 
t will work out. 

As things stand today, probably it 
is necessary for an individual who 
has been classified as a full-time life 
nsurance salesman of the company, 

) terminate that relationship when 
he wishes to collect Social Security 
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benefits, as it would be inconsistent 
for him to assert on the one hand 
that he is principally engaged in 
selling life insurance for our com- 
pany (in order to be classified as a 
full-time life insurance salesman ) 
and, on the other hand (in order to 
collect benefits) to assert that he is 
not in fact engaged in selling life 
insurance. 

However, after he has terminated 
his status as a full-time insurance 
salesman, he could still hold a con- 


tract with the company to sell in- 
surance as a_ self-employed indi- 
vidual. 

Whether or not he continues to 
have a contract with the company, 
I assume that his status after termi- 
nating his relationship as a full-time 
life insurance salesman would be the 
same, for benefit purposes, as an 
individual who has always operated 
as a so-called self-employed life in- 
surance salesman. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Social Security—Continued 


In the case of a self-employed 
insurance agent, presumably no dis- 
tinction will be made between his 
first-year and renewal commissions, 
or between his life commissions and 
commissions on other insurance 
lines. Probably all will be lumped 
together as self-employment income. 
Therefore, it appears that if he per- 
forms substantial services in a par- 
ticular month in respect to any of 
his insurance business, he will be 
barred from his Social Security bene- 
fit for that month, provided the total 
commissions credited to him for that 
month, according to the terms of 
the Act, exceed $50. 

Of course, the converse is like- 
wise true. Even though his total 
credited commissions for a month 
exceed $50, he can collect his Social 
Security benefit for that month if 
he shows he did not perform any 
substantial services during that 
month in respect to any of his in- 
surance business. 


Possibilities 


The Board has not indicated what 
will constitute “substantial services” 
in the case of an insurance agent. 
Possibly, anything the agent may do 
in an attempt to write new business 
or to service or renew his existing 
business may constitute “substantial 
services.” 

Consequently, if an agent’s total 
commissions exceed $50 per month, 
he may have to make up his mind 
to either stay on the job and forget 
about Social Security benefits, or to 
really retire and forget about busi- 
ness. 


He need not, however, make his 
decision on a permanent basis. He 
could, for example, work as hard as 
he wants and produce as much as he 
can during one or more months of 
the year, and then lay off for the 
rest of the year, in which case he 


could collect his Social Security 
benefits during the months in which 


he performed no substantial services. 


EDUCATION FOR 
TOMORROW 


F THE American high school 

wants to serve the needs of girls 
and boys it must revamp its course 
of study, Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, told an audience of high 
school teachers, administrators, and 
faculty members of teacher training 
institutions at the University of 
Pennsylvania last month. 

Dr. Hunt spoke as chairman of 
the Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, which is spon- 
soring a six-weeks’ workshop being 
held at the University to encourage 
improved teaching of personal 
money management and problems 
of financial security in secondary 
schools. Forty teachers from twenty- 
four states are attending the work- 
shop. 
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It is logical and meaningful, Dr. 
Hunt said, to look upon the high 
school student as a member of the 
family, a consumer, a potential pro- 
ducer, a taxpayer, and a citizen. “In- 
creasingly, school must make sense 
for our girls and boys,” he said, “or 
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they will continue to lose interest in 
it. The price of the perpetuation of 
our American Republic is an intelli- 
gent and informed citizenry, and that 
is the responsibility of our schools,” 

Pointing out that less than half 
the girls and boys who enter the 
fifth grade graduate from high 
school, the speaker said that studies 
indicate a lack of interest in curricu- 
lum offerings. “With only 18 per- 
cent of our high school graduates 
going on to colleges and universities, 
the high school has a tremendous 
responsibility for the 82 percent who 
end their formal education upon 
graduation from high school or be- 
fore. For this vast majority the 
high school must teach civic and 
social responsibilities. Family rela- 
tionships, budgeting, wise spending, 
a program of savings, and other 
provision for financial security is of 
the utmost importance.” 


Background 


Under the joint direction of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Whar- 
ton School of Business and Finance 
and its School of Education, this 
summer's workshop is providing an 
intensive instruction in 
financial management and in addi- 
tion will allow the teacher-students 
an opportunity to develop material 
and courses of study they can take 
back to their own schools this fall. 
The program consists of lectures and 
discussions every morning in life 
insurance, general insurance, Social 
Security, savings programs, family 
budgeting, buying and borrowing on 
credit, home ownership, investments 
and all phases of financial plannin 
In the afternoon the program is 
devoted to work in the Curriculum 
Laboratory, where each student will 
develop materials for teaching based 
upon the needs in his own school and 
community. 


course of 
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Those attending the workshop are 
all recipients of tuition and travel 
scholarships, awarded by the Com- 
mitteé on Family Financial Security 
Education. Cooperating in this is 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
through its Division on Family Se- 
curity Education. 

Golf balls were stuffed with feathers until, 
in 1848, gutta percha began being used in 


them. Some golfers will swear that they're 
still stuffed with feathers, though. 
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MISCELLANY 


A new book entitled “It’s Your 
Business” has been published by the 
Agency Management Association. 
This publication is about prospect- 
ing but not in the usual sense. In- 
stead it is the aim to make the agent 
think; to stimulate him to appraise 
and reappraise his prospecting 
methods and habits; to examine the 
markets he has explored in the past 
and those which he contemplates for 
the future. The book was written by 
Kenneth L. Anderson, senior con- 
sultant, and has been distributed to 
home offices and member companies 
and to managers subscribing to the 
Manager’s Handbook service. 
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At the 125th annual commence- 
ment exercises of Trinity College 
held on June 17 last, Alfred N. 
Guertin, Actuary of the American 
Life Convention, received an honor- 
ary degree of Master of Science. 
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The current dividend scale used 
by the American United Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indiana has been 
continued for the coming year. 
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In its annual compilation of 
United States companies which have 
a billion dollars or more in assets, 
the United Press lists 58 for this 
year, a gain of three over 1950. 
Banks lead in membership with 21, 
while life insurance companies are 
next with 13. The Bell System heads 
the list, while Metropolitan and 
Prudential rank second and third. 
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Health and Welfare Minister Paul 
Martin said in Ottawa recently that 
the Canadian government hopes all 
Canadian provinces will adopt a 
uniform plan for the payment of 
pensions to needy Canadians be- 
tween 65 and 69, with the Canadian 
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government going ahead formulat- 
ing plans to start paying $40 pen- 
sions a month to all Canadians of 
70 and over regardless of their means 
on January 1 next. The Canadian 
government, Mr. Martin says, has 
offered to share on a 50-50 basis 
with the provinces the cost of $40 
a month pensions to the needy be- 
tween 65 and 69. 
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Representatives of the life insur- 
ance business and the American Bar 
Association held a joint meeting at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel on June 
28-29. The purpose of the Con- 
ference Committee was the con- 
sideration of problems affecting the 
public interest in which both groups 
are mutually concerned. The next 
meeting of the conference is 
scheduled for New York City in 
September. 
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Dorothy Wenzel of the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company 
received an award in early July of 
$1,000 for a suggestion which will 
facilitate the recording of group in- 
surance benefit payments. This 
award is the largest single sum paid 
out by the company since the sug- 
gestion system was inaugurated. 
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The 1951 edition of “Statistics 
Fraternal Societies” and the “Con- 
solidated Chart’ published by the 
Fraternal Monitor at 537 Powers 
3uilding, Rochester 14, N. Y. came 
off the press last month. The former 
at $1.75 per copy provides one of 
the best sources of fraternal data 
published. The latter at $1.50 in- 
cludes general life information in ad- 
dition to fraternal figures, etc. 
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Roy L. Dial, Gulf Life in Albany, 
Georgia, has been elected president 


of the Georgia State Association of 
Life Underwriters. Others include = 
Luther 1. Guest, C.L.U., Connecti- 
cut General in Atlanta, first vice 
president ; W. G. Morrison, Life of 
Georgia, Marietta, second vice presi- 
dent ; George Connor, Atlanta, con- 
tinues as executive secretary-treas- 


urer. 
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A new sales training manuab 
“Profitable Accident and Health 
Selling” has been prepared by the 
Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany and given to its field repre- 
sentatives in Canada and the United 
States. It is basically a sales book 
containing over 100 pages of practi- 
cal selling techniques. 
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Twenty people, mostly university 
teachers, have been awarded Fellow- 
ship or Scholarship grants by the 
Hiuebner Foundation, varying in 
amounts from $200 to $2,600 to 
pursue graduate studies in insurance 
for the Ph.D. degree. It is assumed 
they will engage in insurance teach- 
ing careers in universities. Grants. 
are made possible by support of 
more than 100 life insurance com— 
panies. 
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This year the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association has an— 
nounced the granting of $53,500 for- 
Insurance Medical Fellowships im 
addition to $54,000 for general re- 
search. Canadian life companies have- 
contributed in this manner about 
$1,100,000 during the past 25 years.. 
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On June 26 last, Miss Sophie C. 
Nelson, assistant secretary and 
director of the Visiting Nurse Serv-- 
ice of the John Hancock Mutual Life,. 
became the 20th American to be- 
awarded the Florence Nightingale- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Medal at the American Red Cross 
national convention in New York. 
The medal is the highest honor that 
can be confered upon a_ nurse 
through the International Red Cross. 
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The John Hancock Players, an 
employee organization of the com- 
pany, were recently named winners 
of the Greater Boston One-Act Play 
Tournament. In this they competed 
against little-theatre groups from 
business concerns throughout Bos- 
ton. 
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James R. Stewart, associate 
general counsel of the Aansas City 
Life Insurance Company, has been 
elected chairman of the 1952 Na- 
tional Convention of the American 
Red Cross. 
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The $1,000,000 a year life insur- 
ance salesmen of the Metropolitan 
Life have formed a “Millionaire's” 
Club. Aaron Goldstein, of Boston, 
Mass. was elected the first president. 
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On the anniversary of the Korean 
war, the Mutual Life announced that 
it has paid nearly $133,000 in death 





benefits on the lives of 35 policy- 
holders, of whom 31 were killed in 
action. In practically all cases checks 
were issued to beneficiaries on the 
same day the company 
proof of death from 
authorities in Washington. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays of 
each week the Mutual Life's 
Weather Star will appear on color 
television at 11 a.m. As will be re- 
called, various colors°on the star 
designate the weather for the next 
eight hours. 


received 
military 
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In the July 15th issue of PA- 
RADE, the Sunday Picture Maga- 
zine, Eunice C. Bush, assistant 
manager for the Mutual Life of 
Baton Rouge, La., and the first 
woman ever elected to the board of 
trustees of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, was featured. 
The magazine is published with 
thirty-two newspapers throughout 
the country with a combined circula- 
tion in excess of 12,000,000. Eunice 
has come a long way in twenty-two 
years. Her success story is not only 
a credit to her outstanding ability 
and determination but is equally 
complimentary to the opportunities 
offered in selling life insurance. It 
will be recalled by the readers of this 
magazine that she authored an ex- 
cellent series on women life under- 
writers some years ago. 
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A unique distinction in National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
history was recently achieved by 
Frederick A. Schnell, general a ent 
for the Penn Mutual in Los Angeles, 
On June 23 he was elected president 
of the California State Association of 
Life Underwriters, while previously 
in 1941 and 1942 he was president 
of the Illinois State Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


Harry J. Syphus, general agent 
for the Beneficial Life Insurance 
Company of Salt Lake City, Utah 
and currently a trustee of the Va- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, has announced his candidacy 
for re-election. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Syphus authored a series 
of articles in this publication some 


vears ago. 


The North Carolina Under- 
writers Association and the Charlotte 
Life Underwriters Association are 
jointly sponsoring the candidacy of 
M. W. “Pete” Peterson, C.L.U.,, 
general agent for the Lincoln Na- 
tional at Charlotte, for trustee of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Mr. Peterson is immediate 
past president of the North Carolina 
Association. 









The advertising masterpiece com- 
posed by Alan Beck of the Nex 
England Mutual entitled “What Is 
A Boy?” has now been made into 
an RCA record, which is narrated 
by Metropolitan 
Peerce. 


opera star Jan 


A shortwave radio program en- 
titled “Freedom Speaks’ featur- 
ing employees of the New England 
Mutual Life is being broadcast from 
Station WRUL to Europe and 
South America this summer. The 
program is under the direction of 
the World Wide Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, a private enterprise devot- 
ing itself entirely to interpreting 
America to a world-wide audience. 
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Another edition of “New Guide- 
posts,” made up of 52 favorite 
Guidepost stories and edited by 
Norman Vincent Peale, has just 
been published. Some of the inspir- 
ing stories in the new volume include 
messages by Babe Ruth, Joe E. 
Louis Bromfield, Kate 
Smith, etc. Copies are available from 
Guideposts Good Book Service, 
Pawling, New York at $2.50 each. 


Brown, 


Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., C.L.U., 
assistant supervisor of Louisiana for 
the Pan-American Life, has been 
elected president of the New Orleans 
Association of Life Underwriters 
after membership in that body for 
only two years. Before his active 
field work, Fisher was assistant 
secretary in charge of sales pro- 
motion and public relations in the 
home office. 
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The newspaper Milwaukee WIS- 
CONSIN JOURNAL, in an issue 
in June, told of a luncheon of local 
business men who had gathered to 
discuss the homecoming of General 
MacArthur. “Some one asked for a 
calendar to check the date and 
Edmund Fitzgerald, president of 
the Northwestern Mutual, reached 
in his wallet and pulled out a calen- 
dar from the New York Life.” 
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In June the Ontario Insurance 
Department issued a warning that 
under the laws of that Province a 
life insurance agent can represent 
only one company and has to place 
all his business with that same com- 
pany. There are exceptions where 
a risk is turned down, rated or where 
there is more business involved than 
a company will accept. There is no 
provision in the Ontario Code for 
the licensing of brokers such as we 
find on this side of the line in many 
states. 
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Manuel L. Camps, general agent 
for the John Hancock in New York 
City, has been re-elected chairman 
of the Research Agencies Group for 
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progress of all recruits. 





in @ series of advertisements outlining advantages enjoyed 
NUMBER TWO 4, field underwriters of the Equitable Life of lowa 


TRAINED FOR 


SUCCESS 


Ried underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are expertly trained. New associates are 
enrolled in a combined study and field project 
known as the Basic Training Course. The next step 
in the training process is attendance at a Home 
Office School. Then follow two Intermediate Train- 
ing Courses featuring estate plans, business insur- 
ance fundamentals and programming. Cooperation 
is given eligible associates in their attainment of the 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation. Continu- 
Ous personal supervision is given to the training 


HOUITABLE 


OF 1OWA 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 





the third time. This group is a small 
select organization of general agents 
and managers which has been meet- 
ing since the middle 1920's. Member- 
ship in the group is by invitation 
only. 
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A new book called “The Socialist 
Tragedy,” by Ivor Thomas, a social- 
ist, from 1932 to 1948, provides 
clear, simple answers to refute 


government proposals for guaran- 
teed security and aid. The author, 
an Englishman, who rose in the 
party to under-secretary of state be- 
fore quitting, knows whereof he 
speaks from first-hand experience. 
He explains in detail what socialism 
is, how it starts and where it leads. 
Copies of the book are available from 
MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. at $2.75 
each. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Beginning with September of this 
year Southern Methodist University 
is offering C.L.U. correspondence 
courses in Parts A, B, C and D. 
Southern Methodist then becomes 
the first educational institution to 
make this offer to those who are un- 
able to attend organized classes. It 
will be recalled that the South- 
western Life also in Dallas pioneered 
the field for companies in 1946, The 
result by the Southwestern Life has 
been considerably above average. 
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The University of Wisconsin at 
Madison is sponsoring a seminar 
for agents on advanced life under- 
writing which gets underway 
August 6th and continues to the 
10th. 


SALES 


“During June the agents of the 
Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa, paid for $17,678,304 
of new business in honor of Presi- 
dent E. M. McConney. 
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In late June the Business Men's 
<lssurance Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri passed the 500 million 
dollar mark of life insurance in force. 
This accomplishment was made just 
31 years after the company entered 
the life field. 
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In memory of the founder of the 
Capitol Life Insurance Company, 
the agents conducted a one-day sales 
campaign in May which resulted in 
applications in excess of $500,000, 
the largest in the company’s history. 
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New paid business for the Central 
Life Assurance Society of Iowa for 
the first half of 1951 showed a gain 
of 21% over the same period in 1950. 
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June each year is designated as 
“Cavanaugh Month” in honor of 
the birthday of president L. D. 
Cavanaugh of the Federal Life. This 
year production of new business in 
both the life and accident and health 
field established new all-time records 
for the company. 
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New business in June for the 
Great-West Life exceeded $35,000,- 
000 and represented the best ever 
recorded in a similar period in the 
company’s history. The six month 
total was $161,000,000, representing 
a 25.7% gain. 


New paid business in tl 
Guarantee Mutual Life of Nebraska 
showed another gain for May, re; 
resenting the fifth consecutive month. 
The gain for the first five months oi 
this year totaled 6.5%. 
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Paid business for the first 5 
months of this year in the Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
showed an all-time high of $61,000, 
000. 
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New personal life insurance ap- 
plied for in the Pacific Mutual Life 
in June showed a gain of 24% over 
the same month last year. 
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The winner of the President's 
honorary award trophy in the an- 
nual campaign held by the Pan 
American Life, for the fourth con 
secutive time is the New Orleans 
Agency which is under the super- 
vision of Miss B. B. Macfarlane. 
Fisher. E, Simmons, Jr., C.L.U. is 
Assistant Supervisor. 
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New business for June in honor 
of the birthday of President Theo. 
P. Beasley of the Republic National 
Life approximated $10 million rep- 
resenting a new high for any one 
month in the company’s history. 
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New Ordinary paid business in 
the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company established a new com- 
pany record in May when the total 
exceeded the same month for 1950 
by 14.18%. The corresponding 
Ordinary gain for the first 5 months 
was 17.40%. 
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This June the West Coast Life 
passed another milestone when the 
company’s assets reached the $50,- 
000,000 mark. It thus became one 
of a distinguished group of 23 bus'- 
ness concerns with headquarters in 
San Francisco that have attained 
this distinction. 
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American Mutual Life: Charles M. 
Ruff, in the business many years and 
most recently an agency supervisor in 
Salt Lake City, Utah for the Columbian 
National Life, has been named general 
agent in that city for the American Mu- 
tual. From his headquarters in Salt Lake 
City, he will have charge of agency affairs 
throughout the state of Utah. 


x*r 


American National: Kenneth H. Fric- 
ker, C.L.U., in the business since 1945, 
has been named manager of the newly 
established branch office in Tampa, Flor- 
ida. Headquarters of the agency are at 
210 First National Bank Building, 415 
Tampa Street. 

Clifton W., Royston, in the business 
since 1941 and most recently manager for 
the Acacia Mutual, has been named man- 
ager of the American National Fresno 
branch office, which is located at 220 
Anglo Bank Building. At the same time 
Clifford H. Fowler, in the business many 
years with different companies and most 
recently with the Ohio National, has been 
named manager of the San Bernardino 
office at 1102 Pacific Street. The Ameri- 
can National now has eight ordinary 
branch offices in California. 


x *« 


Bankers Life of lowa: Arthur F. Rhea 
has been named manager of the com- 
pany’s Fort Worth, Texas, agency where 
he succeeds J. F. Smith, who resigned to 
return home to Oklahoma. 
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Commonwealth Life: Four new indus- 
trial districts have been created and at 
the same time many managerial changes 
have been made. The affected areas are 
now set up as follows: Kyle E. Cox, 
manager, Southwest Kentucky; Willard 
BE. 7 ucher to manager, Paducah district ; 
H, Lockhart, manager, Birmingham ; 
Wi oda W. Marcum has been promoted 
to manager of Covington South, while 
G, Williamson has been transferred 
from Birmingham to Covington North; 
in | uisville, E. Paul Hildreth will direct 
Operations in the South, while C. J. Mon- 
arch continues in the West. George T. 
Gaddie is now manager of Southeast In- 
diana with offices in New Albany. At the 
Same time Walter J. Nay, field training 
Manager, was promoted to weekly pre- 
mium supervisor for Kentucky. 
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Colonial Life: Jay B. Rappaport, in the 
general insurance field in New York City 
for 15 years, has been named general 
agent for the company. The agency will 
be known as “Colonial Agency, Inc.” with 
Mr. Rappaport as president. Headquar- 
ters are at 116 John Street. 


x* 


Continental American: Richard N. 
Stouffer, C.L.U., in the business since 
1928 and most recently with the Con- 
necticut Mutual, has been named man- 
ager of the Philadelphia offices at 1100 
Lincoln-Liberty Building. In this capacity 
he succeeds Charles I. Jamieson, who is 
opening a new agency for the company at 
Norristown, Pa. Mr. Jamieson has been 
with the company since 1942. 


x* 


Equitable Society: David H. Harris 
with the company since 1946 has been 
appointed manager of the newly formed 
Individual Accident and Health division. 
Mr. Harris is a fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. 


xx 


Franklin Life: John W. Neff, C.L.U., in 
the business since 1936, most recently 
with the Mutual Benefit Life, has been 
named manager in Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


x* * 


Great American Life: Frank J. Seitz, 
in the business many years and most re- 
cently a regional manager for the Illinois 
Bankers Life, has joined the company as 
vice president in charge of production and 
public relations. 


xx 


lowa: Charles R. Fischer has again been 
named insurance commissioner. He pre- 
viously held the post from 1939-1947, at 
which time he was succeeded by Sterling 
Alexander. 
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John Hancock: Frederic W. Campbell 
with the company since 1914 has been 
appointed associate actuary. At the same 
time Vernon D. O’Neill was elected as- 
sistant secretary and also continues as 
assistant manager of the Industrial Policy 
Department. 


Kansas City Life: Leslie E. Baldwin, 
formerly with a fraternal society for 
the last five years, has been named gen- 
eral agent for the company in Western 
Iowa with headquarters at 1024 Des 
Moines Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Kentucky Home Mutual Life: The fol- 
lowing promotions were announced in late 
June: McDonald Gray to vice president 
and agency director; Marguerite S. Pope 
to secretary and-Gilbert K. Dyer to vice 
president and field manager. 


x* 


Liberty Life: Hallie R. Barnes, with the 
company since 1950, has been appointed 
associate manager of the ordinary branch 
office in Florence, S. C. and in this ca- 
pacity will assist manager Marvin M. 
Wilkes. 

Thomas W. Greer, III, has been named 
manager of the company’s Richmond, Va. 
branch office. 


xk 


Lincoln National: John E. Lyons and 
Paul G. Delman have been named gen- 
eral agents in newly established offices 
in Gary, Indiana and Sioux City, Iowa. 
The former is located at 416 Model 
Building, while the latter is at 225 Com- 
merce Building. 
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Lutheran Brotherhood: Carl F. Granrud 
has been elected president succeeding co- 
founder and former president Herman L. 
Ekern. At the same time N. K. Neprud, 
vice president in charge of agencies, was 
elected to the board. 


xk 


Maine: George F. Mahoney in the gen- 


eral insurance business since 1932 has 
been named insurance commissioner suc- 
ceeding David B. Soule. 


x kt 


Manhattan Life: The John M. Glover 
Agency, Inc. has been named general 
agents for the company in South Nor- 
walk, Conn. The agency is headed by 
Robert B. Woodcock. who has been in 
the general insurance business since 1935. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 





E quitable Society for the past four years, 
has been appointed Medical Director for 
Manhattan Life. Dr. G. Holbrook 
Barber, Medical Director of the company i) 
1923 


. ; ; and most recently with the 
Gordon LaPointe, with the — tual 
is continuing as a Medical the 


* Fortune. 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc.: Richard K. xk 
, in the business since 1929 and 

with Marsh & McLennan since 1945, has Metropolitan Life: Karl H. Kreder, with 
been named manager of the Life Depart- the company since 1931, has been 
ment in the Chicago office, in which ca- 
pacity he succeeds W. Carson Hodges, re- manager of field training, to third vice 
tiring due to ill health. president and manager of field training. 


Massachusetts Mutual: John I’. 


rence, C.L.U., in the business since 1927 


, has been named general agent for 
the company at 135 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, where he succeeds Howard Kel- 
ley, resigned. At the same time Robert 
Colgan, in the business since 1933 with 
Equitable Life Assurance 
has been named general agent in Loa 

oe ville, Ky., where he replaces i 


moted from assistant vice president and 
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up to 500% of mortality gives Reliance 
representatives a broader field in which 
to work. 
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is easier and more convincing, with Pacific Mutual’s 
complete personal protection plans. One reason — they 
include ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY INCOME, 
interesting to every prospect. 
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At the same time George J. Fullman was 
promoted from assistant superintendent 
of agencies to superintendent of agencies 
in charge of the company’s Southwestern 
territory. In turn, Clifton E. Reynolds 
will leave the Southwest to handle New 
England territory, while Samuel D. lis. 
ley takes Mr. Fullman’s place in Penn 
State territory. 


x * * 


Minnesota Mutual: Orlando J. Jacob- 
son, in the business since 1942 with the 
Metropolitan Life, has been named gen- 
eral agent for the Minnesota Mutual in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. Headquarters are 
located in the Heinemann Building, 5014 
North Third Street, Wausau. 

Donald H. Dunham, in the business 
since 1946, has been transferred as re- 
gional group insurance manager from 
Washington, D. C. to Atlanta, Ga. 


x* 











National Life of Vt.: A new general 
agency has been established in Columbus, 
Ohio with Truman H. Cummings as gen 
eral agent. For the past 15 years, Mr. 
Cummings has been general agent in 
Cleveland and temporarily Paul [ield of 
the Cleveland Agency Supervisory staff 
has been appointed acting general agent 
in that city. 


xn 


New England Mutual: Dean FE. Cogs- 
well, with the company 16 years, has 
been named personnel manager. Last 
year he was one of 14 young businessmen 
from industries throughout the country 
and the first representative of the life 
insurance business to be chosen for the 
Sloan Fellowship Program for Executive 
Development at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He completed his 
year’s study this past June. 


=< & * 





New York Insurance Department: 
Gerard A. Vicino, in the business 7 years 
with the Aetna Life and an associate of 
the Society of Actuaries, has been named 
principal life actuary in the Albany of 
fice of the Department. 


x* 


New York Life: Charles E. Baldwin, Jr., 
with the State Mutual Life since 1928 
and most recently assistant treasurer and 
manager of mortgage loans, has _ been 
named treasurer of the New York Life 
and will assume that office on Septem- 
ber 4 next. 

Paul H. Troth, with the Home Life 
since 1940 as group field assistant, has 
been engaged to handle promotion, pub- 
licity and advertising of the group sales 
department of the New York Life. 

xk * kk 


Northwestern National: Walter C. 
Coffey, Jr. has been named_ personnel 
director. 

x * * 


Occidental Life (Calif.): 4. D. Ander- 
son, with the company since 1940 and 
most recently home office supervisor for 
Texas, has been named general agent in 
San Antonio. 
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Arthur A. Kroll, in the business since 
1928 and most recently assistant manager 
jor the Prudential in Dallas, has been 
named branch manager for the Occidental 
in Houston. 

Arthur W. Ruff, in the business 15 years 
and Raymond L. Macher, in the business 
5 years and with the company since 1949, 
have been named general agent in River- 
dale, Illinois and branch manager in St. 
Louis, Missouri, respectivel: 


x* kt 


Ohio National: Wilbert 1. 
C.L.U., in the business 26 years with the 
Mutual Life, most recently assistant man- 
ager in Cincinnati, has been named as- 
sociate general agent for the company’s 
T. W. Strange Agency in that city. 


Yeagers, 


x* 


Pacific Mutual: Peter Abell, in the busi- 
ness since 1946, has been named associate 
general agent in his father’s agency in 
San Jose, California. 


x * * 


Pan-American Life: /. Ernest Williams, 
in the business since 1941 with the Metro- 
politan Life, most recently assistant man- 
ager, has been named general agent for 
the Pan-American in West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


x* * 


Paul Revere Life: Marion A. Coulter 
in the business since 1928 and with the 
company since last year has been named 
general agent in San Antonio, Texas. 


se 2 f 


Penn Mutual: John HW’. McPherson, with 
the company since 1939 and most recently 
assistant counsel, has been named secre- 
tary. In this capacity he succeeds E. 
Paul Huttinger who has retired after 48 
years of service. During this period of 
service, some 20 years were devoted to 
agency training. Mr. Huttinger is the 
author of “The Law of Salesmanship,” 
published by Harpers. He also produced 
“Organized Life Insurance Selling” and 
“Intermediate Training Course,” both 
used by the company’s field men. 

C. Robert Irwin, with the company 
since 1939 and most recently a general 
agent in Oakland, California, has been 
named general agent in New York City 
succeeding Ben Hyde, who is now gen- 
eral manager of the New York Premium 
Collection Office. The Oakland, Cali- 
fornia agency is being merged with the 
Forrest J. Curry Agency of San Fran- 
Cisco. c : 

x & @ 


Postal Life: Daniel Lifton, in the busi- 
ness 20 years, has been named general 
agent for the companv for Long Island 
with headquarters at 108-08 Queens Bou- 
levard, Forest Hills. 

The Eastern States Agency, Inc. has 
been appointed general agent for the com- 
Panv in Stamford. Conn. Kenneth F. 
McCann, vice president and manager of 
the agency, has had considerable experi- 
ence in the life. accident and health field. 
_Georae B. Greenberg, in the business 
Since 1938, has been named general agent 
for the company in New Haven, Con- 
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Worth - While 
Benefits 


Based on his production, the qualified 


Lincoln National representative is given 


Group life insurance. He is also entitled 
to hospital and surgical expense coverage 


for himself and family. 


These worth-while 
another reason for our proud claim that 
LNL is geared to help its field men. 


necticut, with offices in the First National 
Bank & Trust Company Building. 

Riva Berman, in the business 6 years 
with the Equitable Society, where she 
was one of the Society’s outstanding 
women producers, has been appointed as- 
sociated agency manager of the Alvin 
Wolff Agency in downtown New York 
City. 


x** 


Prudential: William B. Cornett, in the 
business since 1921, most recently Ist 
vice president of the Loyal Protective 
Life, has been named director of sales 
and service for the company’s newly 
organized accident and health company 
which is now called “Sickness and Ac- 
cident.” This name was decided upon 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


benefits provide 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 








since the company feels that primary 
emphasis should be placed on sickness. 
It is expected that Mr. Cornett will have 
his organization functioning by early 
1952. 

Gordon W. McKinley, Ph.D. and a 
member of the faculty of Ohio State 
since 1945, has been appointed senior re- 
search economist and in this capacity will 
conduct studies on the effects of infla- 
tion on life insurance and the general 
economy. 

The following district agency changes 
have been announced: Frank F. Helfst 
has been transferred as manager from 
Elmhurst to Brooklyn District Office 
#12; his successor at Elmhurst is George 
J. Schneider, who formerly was at Brook- 
lyn #11; Anthony J. Siragusa to New 

(Continued on the next page) 
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YOUR CLIENTS NEED 


SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 





NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE 
THAT COVERS THE ENTIRE PHYSICAL HAZARD 
. . . NOT ACCIDENT ONLY, NOR SHOULD IT 
EXCLUDE CERTAIN TYPES OF SICKNESS. ADD 
THIS VITAL PROTECTION TO EVERY LIFE IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM FOR WHICH YOU ARE 
RESPONSIBLE. 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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York District #5 succeeding Victor 
Lurie, who now is at District Citice 
#7 in New York; Alfred J. Langenstein 
to District Office #19 in New York City, 

John B. Anderson, with the com; 


iny 
since 1931, has been named manager oj 
the Sioux City, lowa district office suc- 


ceeding the late Harry A. Thornt 
x* 


Pyramid Life: James G. Sturgis, in the 
business many years and with the com- 
pany since 1948, has been appointed 
agency supervisor of the ordinary depart- 
ment. 


xe 


Republic National Life: C. J. Skelton, 
with the company since 1935 and most 
recently secretary and associate director 
of agencies, has been promoted to vice 
president & director of agencies, in which 
capacity he succeeds W. O. Childress, 
Other promotions made at the same time 
include: Ralph C. Reinecke to assistant 
vice president and associate director of 
agencies; Lyman E. King, C.L.U., to 
assistant vice president and director of 
all training. 


xk * 


Rushmore Mutual: G. T. Birkeland 
who joined the company as an agent in 
1940 and who became a general agent 
in the Brookings, S. D. territory in 1944, 
has been elected to the board of directors. 
For the past three years his agency has 
led the entire company. 


x? & 


Security Life & Accident: Paul M. 
Bailey, with the company since 1948, has 
been promoted from assistant actuary to 
actuary. 


.X& @ 


State Mutual Life: William F. Toohey, 
in the business since 1940, has been named 
general agent in Rochester, New York 
where he succeeds the late W. Russell 
Forth. 


xk tk 


The Travelers: George H. M. Rountree, 
Jr., with the company since 1938 an4 
most recently group supervisor at Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed district group 
supervisor at Boston. 


TOTAL FIGURES 


I frre figures for the 222 recommended 
companies [including “qualified” recom- 
mendations) listed in Best's Chart of 
Recommended Life Companies, which in- 
clude over 98% of the business and assets 
of all companies, are as follows: Ad- 
mitted Assets, $66,683,491,000; Capital, 
$311,782,000: Surplus and similar funds, 
$4,203,463,000; Net Reserve, $51,285,157,.- 
000; Total Income, $11,584,348.000; Premium 
Income, $7,607,280,456; Total Disbursements, 
$7,411,840,000; Total Paid Policyholders, 
$4,444,957,000; Death Claims, $1,624,367.- 
000; Insurance Written, $35,940,739,000; 
Insurance in Force, $246,586,347,000. 
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PRODUCT 
LITERATURE 


H23—Fluorescent Lighting 
Equipment 


A condensed catalog of the Edwin F. 
Guth Company's line of commercial institu- 
tional and industrial luminaries. Various 
types of lighting fixtures are illustrated with 
short descriptions and complete data. 


H24—Insulated Record Files 


This Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 
folder describes their line of three and four 
drawer letter files designed to make certified 
fire protection conveniently accessible at the 
point where records are used. The models 
are illustrated, their features described and 
complete specifications furnished. The tests 
to which the files were subjected by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories before being 
labeled are explained in full. 


H25—Tite-On Roofs 


The Rubberoid Company has prepared a 
folder demonstrating the construction of 
their roofing shingles which makes them wind 
resistant. The shingles are suitable either 
for use as a new roof or as a re-roofing 
material. 


H26—The Printing Calculator 


Automatic division, short cut multipli- 
cation, addition and subtraction on the 
Remington Rand printing calculator are 
described in this twelve page illustrated 
booklet. The methods of operation are fully 
described and a few of the many uses to 
which the machine can be put are men- 
tioned. 


H27—Legible Markings 


This is a sixteen page booklet illustrating 
the rubber type markers and marking acces- 
sories manufactured by Wm. A. Force and 
Company, Incorporated. The various meth- 
ods of stamping, the type faces available 
and the special stamps, pads, inks, and pen- 
cils manufactured by the company are all 
covered in the booklet. 
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* The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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WOMEN WORKERS 


Face to Charm, the 
magazine for women who work, 
there are some 19,000,000 women 
apparently engaged in some form of 
commercial work. This does not 
mean that the housewife does not 
work but only that in Charm’s sur- 
vey they have limited their research 
to those women who are employed 
generally by someone else and who 
constitute part of 
working force. 


our commercial 


In the July issue the magazine 
profiles five occupational groups and 
in so doing comes up with some 
interesting data. It seems there 
are about 4,500,000 women who 
work in offices at various jobs and 
they earn approximately $11,000,- 
000,000 annually; in the field of 
teaching they list 1,000,000 women 
in this category and estimate that 
they earn about $3,000,000,000, the 
same amount 1,500,000 saleswomen 
earn. There are only 350,000 nurses, 
however, and they earn $850,000,000 
while the 1,500,000 professional and 
executive women $5,000,- 
000,000 per annum. 

Each profile also includes addi- 
tional data of special interest to 
women including what is worn in the 
different occupations, costs and so 
forth. 


receive 


SAFETY PAPER 


ECENTLY announced by 

Remington Rand Inc. is a new 
line of high-quality and economical 
safety paper. Sized and finished for 
carbon spot printing, the new paper 
has been stocked in sufficient quan- 
tities to allow a reasonable assurance 
of continued availability despite the 
present paper shortage. 

An unobtrusive all-over water- 
marked seal design blends readily 
with overprinting but will quickly 
show evidence of tampering when 
ink eradicators are applied. The 
paper is 100% bleached chemical 
wood pulp and is made by the only 
manufacturer of safety paper who 
controls every separate process be- 
ginning with the raw material. 
Available in five colors, the excellent 
appearance of checks or vouchers 
cut from this safety paper brings 
added prestige to satisfied users. 





DISBURSEMENT SYSTEM 


NTERSTATE Life and Accident 

Insurance Company's new dis- 
bursement accounting system, set up 
at the first of this year, has proved 
highly successful, Carl Arnold, Sy- 
pervisor of the general accounting 
department, told the Life Office 
Management Association recently, 

The system, which makes use of 
punch cards, has been found by the 
company to have the following ad- 
vantages: (1) Less fatiguing, (2) 
motion, (3) less check 
spoilage, (4) more attractive ap- 
pearance of check, (5) greater vol- 
ume, (6) facilitates bank reconcilia- 
tion, (7) 


less loss 


forms basis for cost ac- 
counting system and (8) facilitates 
the analysis of accounts. 

The company’s checks under this 
system are prepared from a punch 
card designed and arranged so 
as to carry all the necessary and de- 
sired information for a check, a 
disbursement journal and for the 
summarization of a general ledger 
and trial balance. The procedure is 
set up to require a payee card, a 
possibility of two explanation cards 
and any number of extra cards neces- 
sary to distribute properly the dis- 
bursement to the various accounts 
affected. 





CARRYING CASE 
ang heey cases for Reming- 


ton Rand printing calculators 
and adding machines are now avail- 
able. The streamlined, convenient 
case enables the “‘do-it-at-home” or 
traveling user to take the machine 
everywhere. Lightweight and com- 
pact, the new carrying case makes 
the printing calculator easy to pack, 
easy to carry, and easy to use. 
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AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 


O ONE will deny that it is 

of urgent importance that we 

mobilize the employers and 
the employees of this country to pre- 
serve the free enterprise system 
the American way of life. Mobiliza- 
tion of the most potent sales force 
we possess can do a job that is not 
being done as thoroughly and effec- 
tively as it must be done if the forces 
of socialism and communism are to 
be rendered impotent. 


With this aim the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has _initi- 
ated “The American Opportunity 
Program.” Local Chambers of Com- 
merce have introduced it to their 
members but more serious and wide- 
spread consideration is deserved. 
The cost in research and production 
of the material has been tremendous 
and the resultant program is so ob- 
viously practicable and worthwhile 
that it should be thoroughly studied 
and utilized by each and every em- 
ployer in America. 


Outline of the Program 


What is The American Oppor- 
tunity Program? Just write a letter 
to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D.C., and ask this 
question. You will receive an outline 
describing it and, for a cost of ap- 
proximately $1.50, a copy of each of 
eight booklets which tell employers 
how to do the job that must be done 
if employees and the public are to 
understand the operation of the busi- 
nesses which make up free enter- 
prise, 


The program tells how to clear up 
mysteries and misunderstandings 
concerning profits, prices and wage 
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PROGRAM 


W. HAROLD LEONHART, President 
Leonhart and Company, Inc. 


scales. The material fully describ- 
ing the program, tells how to utilize 
employee meetings, letters to em- 
ployees, bulletin boards, the radio, 
house organs, financial statements, 
etc. to tell the whole story so that 
it will be understood. 


Understanding on the part of em- 
ployers, employees and the public 
will overcome many of our most per- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


An idea of the contents of the 
package described in this article can 
be obtained from the titles of the 
booklets included in it. They are: 

“How to Tell Your Business Story 
in Your Annual Report.” 

“Telling Your Business Story on 
Your Company Bulletin Board.” 

“How to Strengthen Employee Loy- 
alty with Letters.” 

“How to Tell Your Business Story 
in Employee Publications.” 

“How to Tell Your Business Story 
in Employee Meetings.” 

"Sixty-five Films for Your American 
Opportunity Program.” 

“Radio and Your American Op- 
portunity Program.” 

“How to Tell Your Business Story 
with Plant Tours.” 


plexing and controversial problems 
which cause lack of confidence. 
strikes, and even the political trend 
towards socialism and communism 


Once you have written to the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce and have re- 
ceived the material which comprises 
the full explanation of the Program, 
what is the next step? What can 
you do about it? Well, there isn’t 
much doubt about it—insurance 
agents comprise the most powerful 
selling force we have. They are 


personally acquainted with and are 
in daily contact with the employers 
of the nation. Through their efforts, 
each and every employer can be 
made aware of how he can improve 
his employer-employee public rela- 
tions. 

Here is an opportunity for the in- 
surance agent to render a service to 
his own clients and likewise to his 
prospective clients which cannot be 
measured in dollars. The insurance 
agent who will undertake to present 
the American Opportunity Program 
thoroughly to the employers of his 
community will be rendering a serv- 
ice to the nation which he can do 
better than anyone else. 


A Responsibility 


If the foregoing statements are 
true, and I sincerely believe that 
they are, it would appear that the 
insurance agent therefore has a re- 
sponsibility to do this job. He can 
do it, and if he can, he should—and 
must ! 

The experiment was most success- 
fully tried in Baltimore. Practically 
all of the leading employers were 
contacted and the majority of them 
were intensely interested. In a few 
instances, but only a few, the pro- 
grams already in effect embraced 
practically everything proposed by 
the American Opportunity Program. 
These employers were also inter- 
ested in the community and were 
glad to see something being done to 
impress upon all employers in the 
community, the necessity for clear 
thinking and positive action. 

In a few instances where there was 
decided lack of interest, it was ob- 
vious that failure on the part of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Opportunity Program—Continuved 


management to establish and main- 
tain an adequate employee relations 
program had resulted in strife and 
unfortunately in some instances, in 
strikes. One employer admitted hav- 
ing devoted too much time to public 
relations and not enough to employee 
relations. He now realizes the im- 
portance of a balanced program. 


Personal Relationship 


Isn’t it obvious that even though 
the unions negotiate for employees, 
the personal relationship between 
employer and employee must be 
maintained and above all the em- 
ployee must understand the over-all 
picture of his organization. What 
it does. How it does it. And who 
benefits therefrom. 


In the Baltimore experiment, a 
man who had had previous personnel 
experience, was employed at a 
modest salary for approximately 
three months. He made it a point 
to discuss the program thoroughly 
with the president or one of the 
top executives designated for the 
purpose. Of course there were in- 
stances where little or no interest 
was aroused. It was apparent in 
some of these instances that there 
was no desire to spend time and 
money on such a project. As may 
well be understood, these firms had 
practically no employee good will. 

The local insurance agent in co- 
operation with his local Chamber of 
Commerce can sell the idea with spe- 
cial emphasis where it is needed. 
As a result everyone profits. The 
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employer, the employees, and the 
community at large. 

Let’s mobilize the greatest sales 
force in this country and do the 
job—now—before it is too late! 
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CONTROL REPORTS 


NSURANCE management could 

profitably give greater attention 
to research and control reports in 
planning and checking progress, 
EF. J. Moorhead, executive vice presi- 
dent, United States Life Insurance 
Company, recently told the Life 
Office Management Association. 

A basic error in the strategy of 
the business stems from the practice 
of viewing statistics primarily as 
data for the annual statement, and 
“priceless information remains 
hidden because the annual state- 
ment doesn’t require it,” Mr. Moor- 
head said. Among the suggestions 
made by him for improvement were : 

1. Abandon “this year to date” 
comparisons with “last year to date.” 

2. Cease mixing things that don't 
mix—such as term and endowments ; 
first year annual premiums and 
single premiums. 

3. Simplify statements to man- 
agement. 

4. Develop pride in statement- 
making by such devices as having 
them signed by the persons making 
them. 


5. Possibly set up a projected set 
of estimates at the start of the year 
and report periodically on trend re- 
lated to these forecasts. 








EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


NSURANCE companies would 

do well to set aside funds to assist 
young men and women in their em- 
ploy to obtain better and higher 
practical and cultural education and 
training than their means or circum- 
stances of their employment make 
possible, L. B. Cuyler, vice president 
in charge of the personnel depart- 
ment, The National City Bank of 
New York, told the Life Office Man- 
agement Association recently. 

Mr. Cuyler stated that his bank 
more than twenty years ago recog- 
nized the importance of such a pro- 
gram for young employees who had 
only a high school education. As a 
result there was set up The National 
City Foundation to carry on this 
work. Mr. Cuyler is managing di- 
rector of the Foundation. 

“It is a fine investment,” said 
Mr. Cuyler, “and every company 
would do well to spend some money 
in this direction, whether it set up 
a Foundation as the agency or 
whether it appropriated funds for 
the purpose. It seems to me the 
Foundation stands for all that is 
best in this country of ours, for a 
rugged individualism which» still 
challenges those forces in the world 
which are setting class against class, 
which discourage individual initia- 
tive and which disregard the divine 
dignity of the individual soul. I will 
go so far as to say that our Founda- 
tion does much to set the tone of our 
whole approach to personnnel ad- 
ministration and its spirit is present 
throughout our entire organization.” 


6. Streamline statements—elimi- 
nate cents, reduce decimal places on 
percentages, periodically check on 
value of reports to warrant their 
continuance. 

7. Secure summaries from cre- 
ators of the statistics as the best 
authorities on what the figures mean. 

8. Use more inter-company com- 
parisons. 

Another suggestion made by Mr. 
Moorhead was that charts be used 
more extensively in presenting sta- 
tistics, for quick understanding. 
“Control reports are the instruments 
by which we plot our course,” he 
concluded, “and therefore should be 
given thoughtful attention.” 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


HEN you get through resting, would you 

mind getting this file for me,” dripping with 

sarcasm the supervisor thus addressed an 
employee who had just removed his glasses to rest his 
eyes after a long intensive period of application to the 
preparation of a detailed statement. Result—the em- 
ployee was angry at the unfairness of the comment 
about “resting.” What can he do? He can quit if 
repeated situations of a similar nature develop. What 
will he do? He will do what most employees do when 
they are needled by stupid supervisors—he will salve his 
self-respect by the only means at his disposal, namely 
he will slow down on his productive effort to get back 
at the supervisor. The slow-down may last only a few 
minutes, or it may last several hours, but production 
will suffer. 

“When you have time, Miss Jones, will you please 
type this statement?’ Now there is a nice polite state- 
ment. Miss Jones places the statement on her desk 
and goes about her work. 

In about three or four hours the supervisor comes to 
Miss Jones’ desk and says, “Is that statement finished 
yet?” 

“IT haven’t had time to do it as yet,” replies Miss 
Jones. 

“You knew I wanted that, Miss Jones. Why didn’t 
you do it?” 

And so goes the misunderstanding and so goes Miss 
Jones damning bosses and their inconsideration. If the 
supervisor wanted the statement in three or four hours, 
he should have said so. “I would like to have this 
statement by two o'clock, Miss Jones. Would you 
please arrange your work to do it.” Now Miss Jones 
knows what and when it is wanted. By some mis- 
interpretation of courtesy, supervisors fail to be specific 
in their requests. “When you have time” is supposed 
to mean, “hop to it, babe, I need this statement now.” 


Suggestions for Supervisors’ 


There are several suggestions that can be offered to 
supervisors to improve their techniques. Supervisors 
are professionals and as professionals they must be able 
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to cope with the problems of work production, training 
and human relations. We will talk about the super- 
visor’s qualifications and how to improve the effective- 
ness of the application. However, we must also talk 
about the rewards for supervisors who do a good all 
around job. The suggestions are: 

(1) Never use sarcasm in disciplining an employee or 
giving an instruction. 

Be definite in issuing instructions. Do not under- 
rate the employee’s intelligence, but do not over- 
rate his clairvoyant powers to read the mind. If 
you want something specific, so state it. If you 
want the employee to use his judgment, at least 
tell him what you want. 

Develop emotional stability. Emotional stability 
is a characteristic or facet of temperament, but 
emotions can be controlled. A supervisor must 
learn to control anger. Discipline should be 
corrective, but when given in anger it produces 
resentment. 

Never discipline an employee in the presence of 
other employees. This hurts his self-respect. 

Give credit to employees where credit is due. 
When a good job has been done, do not hesitate 
to pay a compliment. Giving credit for good work 
goes beyond complimenting the employee. It in- 
cludes letting management know about the good 
work of the employee. Do not appropriate the 
work of others for personal glory—let them share 
the credit. If management is sound, the supervisor 
will be credited for developing efficient and 
capable employees. 

In handling grievances and complaints always let 
the employee tell his story in his own words with- 
out interruption. “The boiling kettle never ex- 
plodes”—letting off steam relieves pressure and 
goes a long way in settling disputes. Get both 
sides of each story. Make decisions based on fact. 
Make no promises that cannot be fulfilled. Do 
not procrastinate in handling grievances. 

Delegate routine matters to others so that more 
time can be spent on the important phases of 


(2) 
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supervision. Do not spend all the time on details. 
At least 25% of the supervisor’s work should deal 
with the planning and improvement phases of the 
work. 

(8) Listen to all suggestions for improving the work 
or for simplifying the procedures. Too many 
supervisors resent suggestions on the assumption 
that suggestions are in fact criticisms of present 
methods. Some supervisors are afraid of new 
ideas, fearful that they will not be able to cope 
with new systems. Supervisors should encourage 
and inspire suggestions from the employees. 

(9) Greet all new employees personally and see that 
the new employee's introduction into the company 
is planned. See that the new employee meets 
the other employees. See that the work is ex- 
plained. Describe the benefits available to em- 
ployees in a thorough manner so that they are 
fully understood. Discuss rules, regulations and 
policies. Make sure that the employee fully under- 
stands what is expected of him. Misunderstand- 
ings spring from misinformation or the lack of 
information. 

(10) Set the example for the department. The em- 
ployees will follow the example of immediate 
management. By “immediate management” | 
mean the supervisory level to whom they report. 
That would be their direct management. When 
the supervisor comes in late as a regular practice, 
tardiness will become prevalent among the em- 
ployees. When the supervisor is not available, 
the employees soon lose the benefits of leadership 
and direction and go about their business on their 
own. The supervisor should know more about the 
work than any of the employees and should have 
an objective viewpoint concerning the work. Em- 
ployees do not respect supervisors who do not 
know the work. 


Qualities of Supervision 


At first glance, the list of qualities of a good super- 
visor appear impossible to obtain. Just bear in mind that 
most of these qualities are attainable by training and 
effort. When the supervisor understands their im- 
portance and realizes that his (or her) success may 
depend on their possession, he has the motivation to 
cultivate them. The supervisor, of course, needs man- 
agement’s support and approval in his efforts to raise 
the calibre of supervision. He must personally benefit 
as the organization will benefit by intelligent direction : 
(1) A supervisor should be enthusiastic. Enthusiasm 

(of a mature kind) is contagious. 

(2) A supervisor should be patient and tolerant. Do 
not set your standards of conduct for employees 
so high that you are in a constant state of dis- 
appointment. A supervisor needs patience in deal- 
ing with people. 

(3) A supervisor maintains a cheerful attitude. There 
may be few things in the business and economic 
picture to make the supervisor cheerful; however, 

he does not carry his doubts and worries to the 

employees. 








(4+) A supervisor is loyal to his employer and sincerely 
tries to interpret the policies to the success of the 
organization, He honestly interprets the rules and 
regulations and applies them fairly and without 
prejudice or favoritism. 
A supervisor is dependable—when given an assign- 
ment, he can be depended upon to accomplish the 
task and surmount ordinary obstacles. He inspires 
confidence in his associates because he has con- 
fidence in himself. He also has confidence in his 
employees because he trains them and _ the-efore, 
knows their capacities and abilities. 

(6) A supervisor is thorough in his planning. He 
studies his organization and plugs up the weak- 
nesses. He develops understudies and by training, 
he develops flexibility in his employees so that he 
can meet all emergencies. 

(7) A supervisor represents the interests of his em- 
ployees and he protects those interests. If the 
supervisor does not represent the best interests of 
his employees, it may develop that they will seek 
outside agencies to represent them and if necessary 
to protect them. 


wl 


Appraise and Reward 


So far we have talked about the responsibilities of 
supervision. These responsibilities can be explained and, 
by training, the supervisors can be taught how to ac- 
complish the tasks assigned to them. There is a col- 
lateral point of consideration. Suppose the supervisors 
do all that we have recommended and handle the affairs 
of their departments in such a way that morale is im- 
proved, production is increased and job satisfaction is 
developed. Top-management must be aware of this and 
must appraise and reward for meritorious service. The 
privileges of a supervisor are not in the field of personal 
prerogatives—to be able to come and go as one pleases, 
or do as one pleases. The contrary is true. The super- 
visor has to work harder, work longer hours, be punc- 
tual, and as we said, set the pace by personal example. 
Financial reward is one of the surest ways to inspire 
meritorious conduct and encourage one to suffer the 
risks and responsibilities of leadership. 

With high income tax rates, financial rewards are 
somewhat limited in effect. Other privileges can be 
added to make supervision worthwhile. In some com- 
panies, supervisors make very little more than the high- 
est paid subordinate employee. Other companies have 
provided club memberships (required in the business, 
of course) and have made company cars available to the 
supervisors (for convenience of transportation on com- 
pany business, of course). The main point is not how 
the recognition of the supervisor is accomplished—it is 
that it is accomplished. The supervisors are the first line 
of defense in selling and demonstrating the American 
way of life and the free enterprise system. The best 
salesmen are the ones who benefit from and have a stake 
in the thing they are selling—you can’t sell what you 
don’t believe. Train them, make them part of manage- 
ment’s team, give them responsibilities, hold them ac- 
countable for results and then reward them for intelli- 
gent service. You just cannot beat that combination. 
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STANDARDS AND CONTROLS 


N THE several branches of in- 

surance there are countless op- 

portunities for the development 
of formal standards and controls. In 
the sales end, sales quotas of many 
kinds may be set up regarding the 
performance of branches, agencies, 
or individual salesmen. These quotas 
may even be related to specific kinds 
of policies, kinds of risks, and sec- 
tions of the country. Budgets to con- 
trol individual sales expenses as well 
as the total cost of sales may be set 
up. Statistical standards regarding 
lapses, cancellations, and renewals of 
policies may be set up as a means of 
measuring sales performance. As a 
further control, standards may be 
set up regarding losses, by types of 
risk, by section of the country, and 
so on, to aid in the planning of activi- 
ties in the future and as an aid to 
judging past performance. 

Aside from the restrictive statu- 
tory controls which may be imposed 
on investment activities, administra- 
tive standards and controls may be 
set up by management to guide and 
to measure the performance of the 
organization in the field of invest- 
ments. Standards may be set up 
regarding the types of investment 
which are to make up the investment 
portfolio, regarding the projected 
yields and returns, and gains and 
losses. Standards may be set up re- 
garding the costs and expenses of 
the investment activities themselves. 
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To mention just one other field 
where standards and controls have 
already been developed on a broad 
scale, there is the whole area of in- 
ternal operations. Standards and 
controls may be set up to govern 
budgets and work loads in billing 
and accounting work, for the actu- 
arial department, for research, for 
branch offices and even the salaries 
of company officers. (Although I 
guess he would be a brash man in- 
deed who would attempt to set 
standards of the work loads of the 
vice-presidents of his own com- 
pany!) 


The Human Problems 


The human problems involved in 
the development, installation, and 
management use of standards and 
control systems require just as much 
attention as the technical accounting, 
statistical, and analytical problems 
which are involved. The human 
misunderstandings, resentments, and 
resistances which may be generated 
unintentionally by the development 
and use of these tools of management 
can not only nullify the possible 
benefits which might be derived from 


them, but can even go so far as to 
disrupt and demoralize the organiza- 
tion. The morale of the organiza- 
tion—the will of the people to give 
their best and to co-operate, and to 
derive satisfaction from their work— 
can be seriously damaged if the 
human aspects of building and using 
these standards and controls are 
bungled and botched. On the other 
hand, if the human problems in- 
volved in developing, installing, and 
using these standards and controls 
are well understood and well han- 
dled, systems and measures which 
are far from perfect themselves can 
actually lead to excellent results. 
Now just what is all this about— 
these human problems involved in 
the setting up and in the using of 
management standards and con- 
trols? What can experience and re- 
search—and common sense—tell us 
that is helpful in avoiding possible 
pitfalls and gaining the most we can 
from these proven and promising 
instruments of modern management ? 
It seems to me, in the first place, 
we must frequently remind our- 
selves of the obvious fact that or- 
ganizations are made up of people— 
human beings. And, as one sage has 
put it, “Who is more human than 
people?” People are capable of logi- 
cal thought and logical understand- 
ing. But we also have feelings and 
emotions. We have preferences and 
(Continued on the next page) 
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prejudices and we all have our own 
ideas as to what is the right, or good 
way and is the wrong, or evil way 
of doing things. In part, our ideas 
are logical and well thought out. In 
part—-perhaps in larger part—our 
ideas are nonlogical. I do not say 
these ideas are necessarily “illogical” 
—just nonlogical. That is to say, we 
haven't thought all these ideas out 
and put them into words. But these 
nonlogical ideas and attitudes which 
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we have play a large part in gov- 
erning our opinions and _ actions. 
Such ideas as we have concerning 
“loyalty,” “devotion to duty,” and 
even of “good” and “evil” are pretty 
much of this non-logical nature. 
That’s one important thing about 
people to remember. 


Informal Organization 


In the second place, while we think 
of ourselves and others around us in 
our organizations as individuals, we 
sometimes seem to forget the fact 
that people in organizations are not 
isolated and not unrelated. Every 
individual in an organization has a 
position which is related, in some 
way or another, to the positions of 
other people. To some extent, these 
positions and their relationships may 
be described in organization man- 
uals, directives, letters of appoint- 
ment, and so on. But more often 
than not, just what a job really con- 
sists of, and the real relationship of 
the individual to others is part of 
what has been called “informal or- 
ganization.” “Informal organiza- 
tion” is that social code of behavior 
in each organization which estab- 
lishes the traditional, customary, 
and habitual ways of doing things 
and of working together. The au- 
thority, responsibility, and prestige 
of each job and of each individual 
in the organization is determined 
very largely by this “informal or- 
ganization.” The regard in which 
individuals are held, the way they 
feel about their own jobs and the 
jobs of others, and their ideas as to 
the “proper” way of doing things, 
the way they get together for joint 
effort, are all aspects of this “in- 
formal organization.” 

“Informal organization” to some 
extent is an outgrowth of planned, 
conscious, effort and thought. But 
to.a larger extent it “just grows.” 
“Informal organization,” like indi- 
viduals, is partly logical—partly 
nonlogical—that is to say just plain 
human. 

Now, let’s look very briefly at 
standards and controls—say a de- 
partmental budget or a sales quota. 
Such a control is a summary of ex- 
pected results of human behavior 
and activity. A control is also a 
device for measuring the efficiency 
of people—workers, salesmen, man- 
agers. Both as plan and as device 























for appraising results, a control of 
this kind has implications for human 
feelings, attitudes, reactions, be. 
havior, and relationships. The more 
“precise,” the more detailed, is the 
standard, the more rigid is the def- 
nition of acceptable results of human 
behavior, the less latitude there js 
for variation, and the more definite 
are the behavior and actions which 
are implied. As the standard be. 
comes more detailed in terms of spe- 
cific results expected, the closer it 
comes to indicating not only how 
efficiently the job is to be done but 
how it is to be done ; and, in appear- 
ance, the more exact and penetrating 
can be the judgments of human per- 
formance. The more precise the 
standard, the more likely it is to be 
in contrast to the variability of 
human attitudes and behavior. Here, 
we have a suggestion as to what may 
be the basis for some of the human 
problems in the design and use of 
standards and control in 
ment. 


manage- 


Three Groups 


These human problems can _ be 
thought of as being related to three 
different groups of people in the 
organization: those who are meas- 
ured or “controlled” by the standard, 
those in managerial positions who 
use these devices of administration, 
and those who develop these instru- 
ments. Let's take a look at each of 
these groups as they may be affected 
by standards and controls of various 
sorts. 

As to the people who are measured 
or “controlled,” we see first of all, 
that they are, roughly, of two sorts. 
First, there are those at the working 
level—clerks in a billing department, 
say, or individual salesmen in the 
field. The standards or quotas under 
which they work are pressures from 
above to accomplish given results. 
And quite commonly a formal stand- 
ard may be an important factor in 
determining their pay. The second 
group which is expected to conform 
to férmal standards are the people in 
supervisory jobs, like departmental 
supervisors and district sales man- 
agers. The efficiency with which 
they do their supervisory jobs is 
measured by a formal standard. And 
they, in turn, are likely to relay this 
formal measuring process on down 
below, As we shall see, the person 
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in a supervisory job is “in the 
middle”; he is expected to conform 
to the standard, but he is also an 
administrative user of this manage- 
ment tool. 


Uncomfortable Questions 


Probably the most acute problems 
affecting those who are expected to 
conform to standards are those aris- 
ing out of the effects of the use of 
these standards on the relations be- 
tween these people and their su- 
periors. For one consequence of the 
introduction of formal management 
standards is that the boss may be led 
to ask all sorts of uncomfortable 
questions, to ask for explanations of 
this and that variation from plan, 
budget, or quota. On the basis of 
their record, as revealed by control 
reports and analyses, subordinates 
can expect blame and censure. Any- 
one who has worked in an organiza- 
tion for any length of time is familiar 
enough with the mental anguish and 
worries that people down below can 
suffer over what the boss may think 
or do. In fact, a subordinate may 
get “put on the spot” with his boss 
over the matter of a standard or a 
control even before it is put into 
effect. The subordinate may resist 
the new standard or control because 
he does not understand it, or because 
in his reasoned judgment the pro- 
jected control is inappropriate to the 
situation, or just because he feels, 
somehow, that this newfangled gad- 
get goes against the traditional and 
“right” way of doing things. Shall 
he oppose the idea, and run the risk 
of looking stupid or of arousing the 
suspicions that he “lacks 
vision” or that he is “hiding some- 
thing” ? 


boss’s 


Or shall he acquiesce in 
something he does not really believe 
in and will have to live with? Hav- 
ing been put on such a spot, a man 
in this frame of mind will not lose 
any love on the accountants and 
statisticians who have rigged up this 
control. 

A standard may also bring the 
supervisor or manager into a situa- 
tion of conflict with his own sub- 
ordinates. More often than not, a 
control stands as a continuous pres- 
sure on the supervisor to urge, to 
cajole, to persuade, and to lead his 
people into working harder, working 
differently. He is forced to become 
an advocate and pleader for change. 
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And the bitter irony may be that, 
at the very time he is trying to bring 
about the necessary changes, his own 
personal preferences incline to the 
old ways rather than to the new 
ways. 


Division and Friction 


As a matter of fact, the lower-level 
supervisor may be so unsympathetic 
with the standard which has been set 
for his people—and, indirectly, for 
himself—that he cannot honestly or 
effectively give it his support. Or 
the onus of enforcing it on his un- 
willing subordinates may be just too 
great for him. Thus the lower-level 
supervisor may be thrust into a posi- 
tion of conflict between the people 
above him and those below. In spite 
of the “loyalty” which his own 
supervisors expect of him, a man in 
this position may very well side with 
the people under him and just not 
try to enforce the standard. A 
branch office manager, for instance, 
who has to “live with his men” and 
who, in any case, is more likely to 
have a “field” rather than a “home- 
office” point of view, cannot neces- 
sarily be counted on to be very en- 


thusiastic about a budget set by the 
home office which fails, in his opin- 
ion, to take into account the realities 
of the particular local situation. If 
the resistances from below are great 
enough, he may feel himself com- 
pelled to join with his men in attack- 
ing the home office. And instead of 
solidarity, the organization begins to 
show signs of division and friction. 

Now the “informal organization” 
is not completely rigid and incapable 
of change. Given time, it can adapt 
to new situations and absorb changes 
and new management devices. It 
may take some time, but more often 
than not, the new way of doing 
things may eventually become the 
accepted way. Unfortunately for or- 
ganizational solidarity and cohesion, 
the people up above—the people in 
the home office, or the efficiency ex- 
perts, or even the “line” adminis- 
trators—can think up new and better 
ways of doing things, and of measur- 
ing efficiency, and so on, faster than 
the informal organization can assim- 
ilate them. 

Change and the evolution toward 
improved administrative and con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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trol techniques frequently proceed at 
a pace faster than “informal organi- 
zation,” with slower rates of adapta- 
tion, can keep up. Hence, the lower- 
level supervisor is not just ‘“‘on the 
spot” occasionally. He may be “in 
the middle” over a long period of 
years. The pressures and impetus 
for change keep coming down upon 
him in wave after wave. The people 
below complain and resist. Friction 
develops between the supervisor and 
his people, and between the super- 
visor and the management above; 
for, before the people who actually 
do the work get used to one set of 
changes in methods, goals, or quotas, 
the pressure is on them to do things 
still differently. 


Higher Administrative Levels 


Now as to the people farther up 
the line who use standards—right 
up to the president of the company 
they also present human problems 
to the accountants and statisticians, 
the planners, and the budgeteers. 
Staff proponents of modern control 
devices have frequently met some 
of their stiffest opposition at the 
higher administrative levels of the 
“line.” Sometimes this resistance 
stems from the failure of people in 
higher management positions to un- 
derstand the technical construction 
of these devices and systems. A dif- 
ferent sort of resistance comes from 
the fairly common instinctive dis- 
like for the administrative evolution 
which may be implicit in the adop- 
tion of stronger, or, especially, more 
detailed controls at the higher levels. 
Many top people in business have 
been brought up under the adminis- 
trative philosophy—and there is a 
great deal to be said in favor of it— 
which holds that people down below 
should be given free rein in running 
their show, being responsible only 
for “over-all results.” In more than 
one case this traditional “line’’ point 
of view has ruled out, so far as those 
particular companies are concerned, 
the more extensive and the more 
detailed and precise sort of controls. 
Many “old timers” think some of 
these controls are excessively restric- 
tive and that they hamper the people 
who have to do the work. And there 
is a lot in this, too. Some detailed 
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controls just degenerate into so much 
“red tape.” 

An organization is in for trouble, 
on the other hand, if its managers at 
the upper level take their new tools 
of control too seriously and too lit- 
erally. An executive who is “over- 
sold” on formal controls can bring 
about major upsets in an organiza- 
tion and even demoralization among 
the people below him. A man who 
is oversold—and that includes the 
accountant and the statistician—is 
likely to forget that any standard in 
order to be comprehensible to the 
“average” man must necessarily be 
based on a very limited number of 
variables, probably not more than 
three or four at the most. Yet the 
actual costs of the work of any given 
department, say, or the actual sales 
volume in any given district for a 
particular period, are in fact, the 
resultants of a large number of vari- 
ables. Some of these variables may 
be controllable only in part or not at 
all. They may be irregular in oc- 
currence, or they may even be un- 
known. In short, the typical stand- 
ard or control figure is necessarily 
only an approximation. Less char- 
itably, but not incorrectly, it can be 
called an “oversimplification.”” The 
executive who is oversold on the 
accuracy or usefulness of a formal 
standard automatically shifts the 
burden for explanations of devia- 
tions of actual from standard away 
from the standard and onto the 
people below him. He does this in 
spite of the necessarily approximate 
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nature of the standard. Quite under- 
standably, the people below are likely 
to regard this as “unreasonable” and 
“unfair.” And  unreasonableness 
and unfairness are death to high 
morale. 


A special point needs to be made 
in connection with the limitations of 
standards, budgets, quotas, and the 
like. They are the logically con- 
structed formulas of logically minded 
technicians. They are almost cer- 
tain, therefore, not to make allow- 
ance, much less specific provision for 
human frailty, idiosyncrasy, and un- 
predictability, or for what may be 
called the human “‘irrelevancies”’ of 
life as it is. And yet, these irrele- 
vancies of how people feel about 
themselves and each other, and what 
they feel is a good job, or about what 
is even possible “under the circum- 
stances” are very real to the people 
concerned. And, if the whole situa- 
tion were explored thoroughly, these 
seeming “irrelevancies” might well 
be found to be just as concrete and 
as relevant as the variables which 
the technicians chose to make up the 
formula for the determination of the 
standard. The potential which such 
a situation may have for discord is 
obvious. We all know that the fail- 
ure of a literal-minded boss to take 
human realities into account has a 
singularly exasperating effect on his 
people. 

(To be continued) 


GOOD GROOMING AID 
pore Shave,” a new kind of 


masculine grooming aid, which 


offers relief trom worry about not 
having been freshly shaved for those 
all-important dinner and after-din- 
ner calls has been introduced by 
Max Factor Hollywood. 


The new grooming accessory, 
which can be applied in just a few 
seconds, is a compressed talc de- 
signed to thoroughly and lastingly 
conceal even a dark beard. When 
applied immediately after a shave, it 
makes a close-shave effect last hours 
longer than it otherwise would. For 
those whose skins are too sensitive 
for a second shave during the day, 
it offers a soothing way out. Far 
less detectable than after-shave talc, 
“Lazy Shave” comes in a com- 
pressed form which doesn’t spill, 
and can be handily carried on the 
person or kept in an office drawer. 
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* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available it:formation on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 

. Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 
. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
. Envel Sealers 
; Mail Opener 
. Postal Meters 
. Postal Scales 


. Sorters 
. Time Stamp 


-eYy> 


@ 
OW ONAUN 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Attention of 
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a yo REPRODUCING 
Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 

. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapli 

37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
. Air Conditioners 
. Bookcases 
. Cabinets 
. Chairs 
. Costumers 
. Desks 
. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 
. Safes 
. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools 
. Tables 
. Wardrobes 


. Card Index 
q ee 
. Envelopes 
. Labels 

. Letterhead 
. Policy 


This (Copy) 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

63. Fire Protection 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 
. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
Pens 
. Penciis 
. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. Accident Diagraming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 

. Display Material 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. First Aid 

. Greeting Cards 

. Leather Goods 

. Policy Wallets 

. Promotional Gifts 

. Recording Door Lock 

. Short Rate Calculators 

. Silencer for Dictating 

Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 

















































































































































































































New Statement—from page 1|7 


between the Joint Committee pro- 
posal and the new statement, there 
are only 5 major differences. These 
are: 


a, 


The new statement retains in Ex- 
hibit 12 the cash basis for income 
and disbursements of the present 
Pages 2 and 3 and in Exhibit 13 
the same information and desig- 
nation with reference to assets as 
appears on the present Page 4. 
This feature of the new statement 
is perhaps the most important 
departure from the Joint Com- 
mittee proposal and received the 
most criticism from the life insur- 
ance companies. Originally these 
two exhibits were intended to be 
an integral part of the financial 
pages of the statement. As a re- 
sult of the strong opposition on 
the part of the Joint Committee, 
a compromise was reached to give 
this information less prominence 
by including it in exhibit form. 


. The individual items in the ex- 


pense and tax exhibits are on a 
cash basis rather than on the in- 
curred basis proposed by the Joint 





Committee. The Bittel Commit- 
tee felt that the incurred basis 
requirements might cause difficul- 
ties for some companies. 


3. The new statement retains the 


present offsetting treatment for 
supplementary contracts not in- 
volving life contingencies and 
dividend accumulations instead of 
the ledger liability treatment pro- 
posed by the Joint Committee. 
The new statement requires the 
separate reporting of many more 
accident and health items than 
the Joint Committee felt neces- 
sary. Their view was that the 
Accident and Health business was 
just another line of business like 
Group Life or Group Annuities, 
that the supporting exhibits con- 
tained figures by line of business 
and that it was, therefore, not 
necessary to duplicate any of the 
figures. 

The present schedules are re- 
tained. This action should not be 
taken as an indication that the 
schedules proposed by the Joint 
Committee were not in any way 
an improvement over the present 
ones. I believe that the Bittel 


Committee probably did not haye 
the opportunity to give this 
matter the consideration they fel 
it required. 


While you may be aware of these 
differences, I felt that I should point 
them out so that, if there is to be 
any credit given or criticisms made, 
it would help you to know at whose 
doorstep they should be placed. 


No Basic Changes 


1 think you should know that the 
adoption of the new annual state- 
ment form will not require any 
changes in the basic accounting SVs- 
tem of any company. You will, of 
course, need to review your present 
expense account classifications to de- 
termine in what exhibit lines the 
various expenses should be reported, 
even where changes are necessary, 
you may, for purposes of comparing 
with the past, prefer to retain the 
present accounting and merely es- 
tablish memoranda accounts for An- 
nual Statement purposes. The new 
statement form requires very little 
additional information and what it 













































































































UNITED SERVICES 


Life insurance service exclusively for of- 
ficers and warrant officers of the armed 
forces 


% Permanent plans of protection 
% No war clause 
% World-wide coverage 
*% Aviation protection 
% Personal specific counselling through 
our Personal Affairs Service 


This five star program is offered to officers, their 
wives and children, by their service company, through 
qualified full-time representatives — no brokerage 
business accepted. 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. sil WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 











THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


% Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 
those looking for a permanent connection. 


a Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth to age 
65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts 


% Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with 
lifetime benefits. 


* Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
and nurse benefits. 


* Complete substandard facilities. 


% Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Many good producer 
s 
making MORE MONEY in 
small and medium size 
Cities without selling more 


Policies than before! 


— HOW? 
iving a BIGGER § 
of the premiums under satan 


DIRECT CONTRACT 
We have a good line to 


Sell and we wil! pay w 
el. 
te get tue job done, 


A complete line of: 


“LIFE 
checident 
eSickness eHospitalization 


Opportunities in Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Ohio. Write to me. 


SE¢ 2: PE! 6 we o-x » 





Splendid Opportunity For 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business by se- 
curing an Agency Contract with New World 
Life Insurance Company. 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
growing. The Company’s policies are: 


1. To select men carefully. 

2. To pay adequate salaries, and . . . 

3. In every manner hasten their per- 
sonal success. 


NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 
limit of $10,000. 


Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. 


es , WHOLLY Mi 


812 Olive St. 





J. DeWITT MILLS, Supt. of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


= 
U4l LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 








does require is either already avail- 
able or can be obtained quite readily. 
It is essentially a rearrangement of 
information now being furnished 
supplemented by supporting sched- 
ules or working papers, some of 
which we may justifiably hope will 
be eliminated after a short transi- 
tion period. Some companies may 
have to do a little more work in 
allocating various expenses and 
taxes to insurance and investment 
functions. Perhaps they should be 
doing this anyway for federal income 
tax purposes, if not for statement 
purposes. 

In order to answer any questions 
which might arise in connection with 
the change-over to the new form of 
annual statement adopted last year 
by the fire and casualty companies, 
a committee of representatives for 
such companies prepared a memo- 
randum on ‘Suggested Procedures 
for Compiling the 1950 Fire and 
Casualty Annual Statement Blank.” 
It was felt that a similar memo- 
randum might be helpful to many life 
companies even though the instruc- 
tions for preparing the new Blank 
are fuller than they have ever been. 


For August, 195] 


As you may know, Kermit Lang of 
the Equitable of lowa and John A. 
Roberts of the Continental Assur- 
ance Company have been asked to 
compile such a memorandum, which 
is expected to be available the latter 
part of the year. 


Reasons for Changes 


I mentioned at the beginning that 
the Blanks Committee approved the 
report of the Bittel Committee with 
a few minor changes. At this time, 
I would like to take a few minutes 
to tell you why some of the changes 
were made. 


1. The liability item for “Estimated 
Expenses of Investigation and 
Settlement of Accident and 
Health Claims” was changed to 
apply to all claims instead of only 
to accident and health claims. 
This was necessary to make it 
consistent with the related line in 
the Summary of Operations which 
would otherwise have been on a 
cash basis for life claims and on 
an incurred basis for accident and 
health claims. The increase in 


For Agency Representation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 


Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building 


Seattle 4, Washington 





liabilities for the life claim ex- 
pense would have been included 
with general insurance expenses. 
I think you should know that the 
Joint Committee tried hard but 
unsuccessfully to have this item 
eliminated as a functional expense 
and have it included in the various 
items of expense in Exhibit 5. 
Even the offer to show it as a 
footnote to Exhibit 5 was not ac- 
cepted. I believe, however, that 
there is a good chance that this 
idea may be accepted in the near 
future. The suggestion that the 
instructions for Exhibit 5 be 
headed with a note calling atten- 
tion to the fact that any expenses 
related to claims should be ex- 
cluded was not acceptable either. 
Perhaps this is just as well as it 
will permit companies to con- 
tinue the same degree of func- 
tionalization now used. 


. The terminology “net income” 


from operations on Pages 4 and 
5 was changed to “net gain.” 


. Asa result of the suggestion made 


by several companies, an addi- 
tional column was inserted in Ex- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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New Statement—Continued 


hibit 3 relating to the previous 
year so that this exhibit would be 
complete in itself without refer- 
ence to the prior year’s state- 
ment. 

4. In Exhibit 5, Items 3.1, 3.2 and 
3.3 relating to benefits for em- 
ployees and agents were sub- 
divided to show figures for em- 
ployees and agents separately 
because some members of the 
Blanks Committee felt that the 


FINE GENERAL AGENCY 
OPI NINGS AV AILABLI 


DETROIT * LANSING 
FLINT © JACKSON 


FOR THE AGENCY MINDED 
UNDERWRITER 


QUALITY Company 


The Highest Rating . . Mutual 
Over Half Century Experience 
Over $320,000,000 Insurance 
Over $110,000,000 Assets 
Over $ 9,000,000 Surplus 
Full Level Premium Basis 

Sub Standard Underwriting 
Direct H.O. Prem. Collection 
Very Low Net Cost 


QUALITY Compensation 


Highest for Life Underwriters 
Outstanding for General Agents 
Commissions well vested 
Liberal Retirement Pensions 


QUALITY Taining 
Home Office Group Training... 
For the New Life Underwriter, 
For the New General Agent... 


Refreshers for Career Men 
Re-Training for General: Agents 


QUALITY Territory 


Very often possible... 

For the Ambitious Man 
Who wants to build 

A Quality General Agency 
With very few quality men 
Right in his own Territory 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
1896 1951 


7 ——A& MUTUAL COMPANY 


From Every Angle... Oye of /hz Ges/ 









information for agents would be 
useful to them. 

5. The requirement in Exhibit 12 
to show separately the dividends 
and interest held on deposit dis- 
bursed during the year was elimi- 
nated. This separation served no 
useful statement purpose and 
some companies went to a great 
deal of trouble to determine the 
exact separation. The interest 
figure is necessary in the com- 
putation of the federal income tax 
but for this purpose it can be 
determined on a more approxi- 
mate basis and at a later date. 

6. The instruction for advance pre- 
miums and _ considerations in 
Lines 4 and 14 of Exhibit 1, Part 
1, was changed so that companies 
which include the unearned pre- 
mium reserve on accident and 
health business in the determina- 
tion of premiums earned can con- 
tinue to follow that practice. 

7. An instruction was added for 
Exhibit 2—Net Investment In- 


come—to make provision for 
showing interest on borrowed 
money. 


8. The instruction for determining 
the cost of “uninsured benefit 
plans for employees and agents” 
was changed to conform with the 
cash basis requirement of Exhibit 
5 


Problems Abound 


I think we can all appreciate the 
problems confronting the Joint Com- 
mittee and also the Bittel Commit- 
tee. If they were to continue to 
work for another ten years, I doubt 
that they would produce a statement 
which would have any wider accept- 
ance than the one now being adopted. 
It just isn’t possible to produce a 
statement that would please all of 
the companies and all of the super- 
visory authorities. : am conv:aced, 
however, that ten years from now, 
we will have an even better state- 
ment than the one just adopted be- 
cause, during that time, we can con- 
tinue to wear down and ultimately, 
I hope, break down the present re- 
sistance to what many of us feel are 
improvements. In any event, it does 
present a challenge which I am opti- 
mistic enough to believe will be met. 


Before Middle Atlantic Actuarial Meeting. 


PREMIUMS AND INCOME 


HILE American families are 
WY noua to put a record $7, 
500,000,000 into life insurance and 
annuity premiums this year, the in- 
dications are, because of sharply 
rising national income, that this may 
prove to be the smallest portion of 
income used for this type of pro- 
tection in several years. 

Last year, according to the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, the life insur- 
ance and annuity premiums paid to 
all U. S. life companies totaled $7, 
083,000,000, which was 3.0 percent 
of national income. But with na- 
tional income rising sharply this 
year, even the greater 1951 aggre- 
gate of premiums may come to a still 
smaller proportion of income. 

For the past several years, the 
ratio of premiums to national income 
has ranged between 2.9 percent and 
3.2 percent. Back in the Thirties the 
ratio fluctuated between 4 percent 
and 9 percent. 

“The seven billion dollar total of 
premiums paid for life insurance and 
annuities in 1950 is actually a very 
small part of the national income to 
be used for basic family protection,” 
the Institute commented. “It is an 
average of only about $85 per pol- 
icyholder and $160 per family. 

“These premiums carried some 
$234,000,000,000 of life insurance 
and more than 3,500,000 annuities, 
and yet the average life insurance 
per family is only $5,100. Great as 
has been the progress of the families 
of this country in expanding their 
financial security through life insur- 
ance from an average of $3,300 in 
1940, there is much room for further 
increase, if adequate protection is to 
be set up on a widespread basis.” 

The probable 1951 premium total 
will represent an increase of $3,500,- 
000,000 over similar payments in 
1940, which the Institute points to 
as a material anti-inflationary ele- 
ment. “This means that American 
families are now diverting $3,500,- 
000,000 more annually than in 1940 
into the anti-inflationary channel of 
life insurance protection.” 

The premium totals for life insur- 
ance and annuities do not include all 
premiums received by the life insur- 
ance companies. In addition, they 
had $1,185,000,000 of accident and 
health insurance premiums in 1950. 
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MORTGAGE MARKET 


HE mortgage money market 
Doce: the country, characterized 
by a considerably decreased volume 
of available funds resulting from the 
withdrawal of federal reserve sup- 
port in the government bond mar- 
ket, is expected to change later in 
the year when the entire money 
market becomes better adjusted to 
the new federal fiscal policy and the 
large institutional investors “fully 
digest” the mortgage commitments 
made prior to the new policy, ac- 
cording to a nation-wide consensus 
of opinion of mortgage bankers. 


Withdrawal in March of federal 
reserve support of government bonds 
at par caused a momentary shift of 
investor interest to other investment 
media. The survey of mortgage 
bankers indicates, however, that 
there has been no wholesale with- 
drawal from the market by insti- 
tutional investors but that most of 
them are making mortgage invest- 
ments on a more selective 
Some, largely out of the market in 
April and May, are gradually re- 
suming purchases, according to the 
general view. 


basis. 


Rates Low 


The effect of the new federal fiscal 
policy on FHA and VA loans ts 
viewed with great concern by mort- 
gage bankers everywhere. The FHA 
rate is frozen at 414 per cent and VA 
rate at 4 per cent and now, as a re- 
sult of the higher interest rate policy, 
these loans are not as attractive 
competitively as before, the mort- 
gage men indicate. This is particu- 
larly true of VA 4 per cent loans 
which, at the present time, are being 
generally ignored in favor of other 
investment media. 


The law of supply and demand 
is now working in the government 
bond market whereas formerly it 
was a strictly controlled market but 
that condition does not apply to 
FHA and VA loans since they con- 
tinue at the lower rates prevailing 
prior to the treasury-federal reserve 
system accord in March. 


Mortgage bankers all over the 
country indicate their deep concern 
as to the possible consequences of 
conditions remaining as they are to- 
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Continental Assurance strives in 

every way to ease the producer's 
task by eliminating complications. 
Our representatives, for example, 
enjoy the simplest weight table in use 
today. Here it is in its entirety; 

you be the judge. 


A small thing, perhaps, but it is typical of 
innovations and procedures which have 
helped Continental Assurance to 
establish a record of progress with 

few if any porallels. 


Continental 
Assurance Company 
Chicago 4 


Associates: 
Conti 1c Ity C 





pany 
Transportation Insurance Company 


CAC’S WEIGHT TABLE 


Average Rate Table A 
Weight Is If Weight Is 


»* 0° 130 175 
2 LT) 185 


Height 


142 195 
150 205 
160 yak 
Ae) 225 
BET) 235 
190 245 
200 255 


Women—consider 2’’ shorter than men 
Underweight—rated if debilitated 

10 year end—credit 10 pounds 

20 year end—credit 5 pounds 

Big belly—may debit a table or two 


Short lived family history—may debit a 
table 
Substandard A + 10 Ibs 
+ 20 Ibs 
30 Ibs 


Table B 
Table C 
if) -) (8) 





day, believing that VA loans cannot 
possibly be attractive to the invest- 
ment market at 4 per cent and this 
situation may stimulate agitation for 
increased direct lending by the fed- 
eral government. 

Mortgage lenders were general in 
expressing the belief that home con- 
struction is due for a rather sharp 
drop during the remainder of the 
year and that it may create some 
problems in employment in many 
communities. 


guaranteed by 
appear to be up by a minimum of 


Interest rates for 
loans—those neither 


conventional 
insured nor 
federal agencies— 


one half of one per cent all over the 


country with greater increases pre- 


vailing in some sections. This is in 
line with the general rise in interest 
rates throughout the credit structure. 
Materials for home construction, 
with exceptions here and there, ap- 
pear to be generally available every- 
where. 
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banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. These powers are vested in the 
Secretary of the Treasury subject 
approval. 


to my 


District under 


tended to insti 


Inflation—from page 20 


some flexible 


tutions 


With the Enemy Act.” 


The Secretary 
could by regulation delegate the ad- 
ministration of this program to the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks, each 
to act in its own Federal Reserve 
pro- 
cedure. The program could be ex- 
other than 
member banks, if desired, by using 
the powers provided by the Trading 


The powers in the Emergency 
Banking Act, dated March 9, 1933, 
to which the President referred, ap- 
pear in Section 4, as follows: 


. during such emergency period 
as the President of the United States 
by proclamation may prescribe, no 
member bank of the Federal Reserve 
System shall transact any banking 
business except to such extent and 
subject to such regulations, limita- 
tions and restrictions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the 
President. Any individual, partner- 
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Not for me! Not 
any more! Since Jim 
joined Cal-Western, 
I've become an active partner in a 
going concern! You see, this company 
believes that wives are important to 
a man's success. They do so many 
nice things to keep me interested and 
helpful. Why, last year | attended the 
company convention .. . at company 
expense, too! Even sat in on all the 
business sessions! Yes... my husband 


and | are really pulling together! Like 
Jim says... 


With Cal-Western 
it’s MORE Than a Contract 
-.. It’s a CAREER! 






California-Western States 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 





ship, corporation, or association, or 
any director, officer or employee 
thereof, violating any of the provi. 
sions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000. or, if a natural 
person, may, in addition to such fine, 
be imprisoned for a term not ex- 
ceeding ten years.” 


Taxes Inflationary 


These passages indicate beyond 
question that the Administration 
either with, or without, the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board 
has ample authority to control credit 
extension. Please note that they 
have the power to do this on a quali- 
tative and selective basis, and thus 
could do it with practically no inter- 
ference with management of the pub- 
lic debt. In other words, their hands 
may be tied by the public debt so 
far as quantitative credit control is 
concerned, but they have practically 
unlimited latitude on qualitative con- 
trol! 

Increased taxes have been advo- 
cated as a means of preventing in- 
Hation by reducing civilian demand 
and avoiding expansion of the gov- 
ernment credit. But, it takes more 
than a balanced budget to prevent 
inflationary losses by the public. In 
fact, taxes represent an erosion of 
value of a dollar. Up to a certain 
value, just as does a drop in the 
point—no one can say exactly where, 
until it is too late—taxes, by siphon- 
ing off, so-called excess, purchasing 
power, tend to preserve the purchas- 
ing power of each dollar, but you 
have left fewer dollars, so it is just 
about as broad as it is long. More- 
over, after the critical point 1s 
passed, higher taxes themselves be- 
come inflationary. 

In this connection, listen to the 
unanimous testimony of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report: “At some point 
taxation itself becomes inflationary, 
even though the budget is balanced. 
If tax burdens are so great as to 
shock the sense of justice or equality, 
some way is found to avoid them or 
to pass them on into higher prices. 
Just where the limit is, is difficult to 
judge, but it is to be hoped that the 
total defense expenditures may be 
held to 20% of the national income, 
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the balance of Federal expenditures, 
including veterans’ benefits and in- 
terest on the public debt, to 8%, and 
the State and local expenses to 8% 
of the national income.” 

So, don’t relax your efforts for 
economy and full value in govern- 
ment ! 


To the Future 


On the supply side, the country 
is entering the period of increased 
inflationary pressure, with large 
stocks of goods in the hands of manu- 
facturers, merchants and consumers. 
In addition, the most pressing needs 
for housing and durable consumer 
goods have already been met. More- 
over, the purchasing power of those 
whose income has not kept up with 
the sharp price increases of the last 
twelve months has decreased; and, 
buyers’ resistance is becoming no- 
ticeable in many lines, particularly 
beef. 

These developments, especially the 
heavy inventory situation and the 
current price wars will go a long 
way toward keeping inflation within 
bounds in the months ahead. 

Inflation is far more than a mere 
adding to the quantity of the means 
of payment. The so-called quantity 
theory of money has been over- 
worked in this respect. 

Inflation depends more on what 
is done with the purchasing power 
after it is brought into existence. 
It has to do with the spending pat- 
tern and saving habits of our people. 
For example, in recent years, nearly 
all of our 45,200,000 family con- 
sumer units, or even more spe- 
cifically our 52,000,000 spending 
units, have moved into higher in- 
come levels. If each spending unit 
which has moved into a higher in- 
come classification could only be in- 
duced to save at the same rate as 
the previous occupants of that cate- 
gory, the most troublesome aspect 
of the inflation problem would be 
largely solved. Happily, there are 
some indications of a tendency in 
the direction of stabilizing saving 
and spending along the lines of the 
previous pattern. 

One of these indications is the 
growing ratio of savings to dispos- 
able income. Thus, during the boom 
year of 1929, personal savings were 
4.5 percent of disposable income ; 
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Are We Inviting 
“Social” Insurance? 


If families today were to protect their present stand- 
ards of living in the same degree as families did in 
1941, life insurance in force now would be two and 
one-half times as great as in 1941. But the record 
shows we are behind schedule in obtaining this pro- 
tection for the average family—some $65 billion 
behind or nearly 50 percent. 


What has accounted for this lag? 


It’s in the blue- 


collar group, say the authorities, because they are the 
new money-men and are comparatively uneducated 
to life insurance. They are your greatest responsi- 
bility and opportunity, for in achieving a degree of 
economic independence unknown to them before, 
they must be educated to life insurance as a means 
of securing that independence. 


You have a most important story to tell this blue- 
collar group. And you must tell it well if we are to 
avoid a future generation, who, by not adequately 
protecting themselves, will be good subjects for a 
“social” insurance plan. Social insurance could hap- 
pen. You, the underwriter, will play the biggest role 


in helping to avoid it. 


MORE THAN A HALF BILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, JUNE 1, 1951 


nent 
. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE * 


during the subnormal year of 1939, 
they were 3.8 percent; and during 
1947, they were only 2.3 percent. 
But by 1950, the savings ratio had 
risen to 5.6 percent, and for the 
present year, savings are expected to 
rise to 6.9 percent of disposable in- 
come. 

Also, whether we have serious 
inflation in the future will depend to 
a great extent on our leadership. 
We must never overlook the more 
than $250 billion of liquid assets the 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


American people have, which they 
could throw in against goods if they 
lost confidence ! 

But, the biggest reason for my 
conviction that we shall not have 
runaway inflation is the great ex- 
pansion of our already magnificent 
industrial facilities. During World 
War II, the government built $42 
billion of plants and facilities. Of 
these, some 225 plants have been 
sold or leased to industry on a 90 

(Continued on the next page) 
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day conversion to original military 
production basis. These plants con- 
stitute the Industrial Reserve of 
which you have heard. About an 
equal number of plants are being 
held directly by the government in 
reserve against all-out war. In addi- 
tion, since the end of World War I], 
private industry has invested some 
$85 billion in plants and equipment. 
Now, a_ record-breaking capital 
goods expansion program of some 
$24 billion of plants and facilities is 
under way. Also, the government is 
doing a considerable volume of con- 
struction and expansion about which 
little is being said. 

Adding these enormous totals to 
what we had before the expansion, 
it is impossible for me to believe that 
we face any serious shortages after 
the present rearmament pressure 
slackens, that is, by the end of 1952 
or the early part of 1953. 


Exaggeration 


In other words, the present rate 
of rearmament is not going on for- 
ever, and ever, as some people seem 
to think; that is, unless we get into 


Complete 
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all-out war, high-pressure rearma- 
ment should be largely over by the 
end of 1952. The end of the current 
intensified arms programs will start 
a flood of consumer goods such as 
the world has never known! We 
shall have the factories, the man- 
power, and the tools to meet even 
fantastic demands. Does that look 
like inflation to you? 

As Mark Twain, my Connecticut 
neighbor of other years, said about 
the false report of his death, the 
extent of the present inflation is 
“greatly exaggerated!” 

Price changes of the magnitude of 
the last twelve months disturb re- 
lationships of long-standing and lead 
to many conclusions. Thus, 
everyone complains about the pres- 
ent “high” cost of food and is con- 
vinced that prices are astronomical, 
whereas food in terms of any fixed 
unit, such as hours of labor, is not 
high at all. 

For example, according to the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, in 1914 it took a wage earner 
6 hours a week to feed each mem- 
ber of his family, but in 1948 (when 
prices were just about as high as 
now ) with food consumption up 20 
percent and quality much better be- 
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cause of freezing and modern preser. 
vation methods, he was able to feed 
each member with 33% hours of labor 
per week. 


Non Food Items { 


Now, let us look at some non-food 
items. In the same fashion, as above. 
it took 140 hours of work of ou 
wage earner in 1914 to get a suit, 
overcoat, hat, shirt and pair of socks, 
whereas in 1948 it took 
hours. 


only 54 


Likewise, in 1914 our wage earner 
had to labor 96 hours to get an 
automobile tire which lasted for 
3,500 miles (with frequent repairs), 
but in 1948 he could get a compara 
ble tire for 11 hours of work 
lasted nearer 30,000 miles! 

Gasoline is another good example; 
it took 42 minutes of labor to get 
one gallon in 1914, but in 1948, 12 
minutes would purchase one gallon 
which was 50 percent better meas- 
ured by increases in useful power 
of engine, miles per gallon under 
conditions of constant performance, 
acceleration, etc. 

Comparison of real purchasing 
power in the 1929 boom with that 


, and it 





in the present boom may be helpful 
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in getting perspective. In this con- 
nection, Secretary Brannan testified 
before a Congressional Committee at 
the end of April that the purchasing 
power of one hour of labor in 1951 
compared with 1929 as follows: 


3read 


Bacon 
Eggs 
Potatoes 
Oranges 


The real measure of economic 
well-being is the standard of living— 
and it has never been higher, meas- 
ured by any physical standard. 

Ask the people who complain that 
today’s prices are so much higher 
than in the “good old days” if they 
would like to return to the wage 
and salary scales of those days. 
People who would like to have a 
1951 income, with 1932 price tags 
on what they buy, and with pre-1913 
tax rates, are out of touch with real- 
ity. They forget that one man’s in- 
come is another man’s expense— 
also, they forget the social revolution 
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pers | 


says 
Mrs. V. C. Triolo 
Houston, Texas 


street.’ 


“Then came that day of days! Vince was attracted by a Minnesota Mutual ad and 
when it was followed by a demonstration of the Company's Organized Sales Plan he 
knew we had found our ‘pot of gold.’ 

"We are both completely sold on the Minnesota Mutual and all the wonderful addi- 
tions it has made to our living. Moreover, Vince knows that his work is bringing untold 
happiness to so many people. A thousand cheers for the grand Minnesota Mutual!’ 


If you want to know how Vince Triolo does it, write. There’s no obligation. 


‘7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


which has gripped this country since 
1933! 

This is not to deny that the decline 
in value of the dollar has created 
real problems for those on fixed in- 


1951 1929 

10 _ loaves 6 loaves 
13.8 pints 7 ‘pints 
1.5 lbs. 1.2 Ibs. 
2.3 Ibs. 1.3 Ibs. 
2.5 doz. 1.1 doz. 
36.3 Ibs. 17.7 Ibs. 
3.2 doz. 1.3 doz. 


comes. As everyone knows: those 
living on pensions or on life insur- 
ance proceeds; those depending on 
accumulated wealth ; and, those with 
more, or less, fixed incomes such as 
government employes and college 
professors are really being squeezed 
and, in many cases, actually suffer- 
ing. I can testify to this at first- 
hand! 

Nonetheless, it gives a totally false 
impression to compare the depressed 
prices of the 30’s, when we were 
suffering the greatest depression in 
our history, with the prices which 
prevail today, at the peak of the 


"Finders Keepers’ is our motto 
and will be from now on. Since we 
found that wonderful way of life 
experienced by all Minnesota Mu- 
tualites we'll never look for any other. 

"For a long time, Vince and | had 
been looking for something, which to 
us, would mean success and security. 
After three years in the Navy Vince 
took advantage of his photographic 
experience and got a job as a news 
syndicate photographer in Newark, 
New Jersey, but it was soon apparent 
to us that we had taken a ‘dead end 
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greatest peacetime boom in our his- 
tory, on top of which we are now 
superimposing a rearmament boom. 
These prices at both ends are ex- 
tremes, and should be recognized as 
such. The thing to remember is that 
American prices have a habit of go- 
ing down as well as up, as a lot of 
business men have been learning the 
hard way in the last three months! 


Conclusions 


My conclusions are: 

1. Inflation is strictly man-made. 
There are no iron-bound or hide- 
bound economic laws that determine 
its intensity. It’s entirely up to us. 
If we want it, we can have it! If we 
don’t, we can largely avoid it. 

2. Insurance sales organizations 
have made a great contribution in 
the fight against inflation by main- 
taining the truth of the economic 
verities and proceeding on the basis 
that “this too shall pass”! As the 
purchasers of life insurance have so 
strikingly demonstrated, there are 
many things more to be feared in 
the future than inflation. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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3. Even the Communists admit 
that the great weakness of competi- 
tive capitalism is overproduction—in 
fact, they claim the tendency to over- 
produce will destroy it. Let us, at 
least, have as much faith in our abil- 
ity to produce as the Communists ! 

4. After the present intensive re- 
armament program is ended, the 
problem of disposing of our tre- 
mendously swollen output will be 
the most serious economic challenge 
we have ever faced. I repeat : Over- 
production with its accompanying 
deflation is the basic danger of cap- 
italism—deflation, not inflation! 
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“LIFE INSURANCE" 


HE seventh edition of “Life 

Insurance” by Joseph B. Mac- 
lean, formerly vice president and 
actuary of the Mutual Life, was 
published in June by McGraw-Hill 
Company at 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. The current 
work includes revisions brought 
about by major changes in the busi- 
ness since the end of World War II. 


Since Mr. Maclean authored the 
first edition in 1924, his books have 
probably been the most popular ever 
written in the life insurance busi- 
ness. He does an outstanding job 





Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Censulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


in two respects: His style of w riting 
is easy to follow and understand 
and, secondly, he includes practically 
everything of importance so 


lar as 
the business is concerned, 


without 
going into too much technical cetail, 
Since the book is very well indexed, 
it always provides a ready source 
for looking something up when in 
doubt. 


For those 


who are making life 
insurance 


their career, irrespective 
of what part of the business they 
are in, we would highly recommend 
a copy of Mr. Maclean's book for 
general reading. Copies are avail- 
able from MeGraw-Hill at $6.00. 
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LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIALS 


Current Developments 
Disability Coverages .. 
State Associations 
Military Sales Problem 
Leading Companies 1950 
Net Costs 
Total Figures 


ACTUARIAL AND UNDERWRITING 


Blood Pressure—Dr. Jas. H. Ready 

Causes of t 

Clinical and Insurance Medicine—Jas. H. Ready, M.D. 

Eastern Actuarial Meetin, 

Electrocardiograms and feart Murmurs— 
James H. Beaty, 2 M.D. 

Medical Section Meeting . od 

1951 Mortality 

Overweight—Dr. James H. Ready 

Physical Histories in Underwriting—Jamee H. eames M.D 

Underwriting—J. T. Phillipe . - 

War Clauses V. 

War Risk Pools 


A. & H. Meeting 
Agent's Social Docent Status dD. 
Answering Inflation Objections ........ 
Building A $5 Million Agency—A. 0. Decker. Jr. 
Business Insurance Then—Harold P. Cooley .. 
Cold Canvass—Urban F. Weber 
Dear Mr. Agent—Robert A. Thweatt . . 
Dynamic Insurance Agency—Graham Hilliard aan 
Hand That Rocks Cradle—2Z. Thompson, 0.L.U. 
Home Office and ba nad ld Ap pointme nts 
How To Be M ab gha Sha 

inperturhebitity—Bterling Ww. Rill ° 
Life Insurance and God—Stanley’ R. Martin 
Longevity, Pensions & Retirement Income—Vera Sundelson . 
Love Always Pays—C. Hugh Blair 
New Start Under Social as J. O'Connell 
One Hundred Lives a Year—W. ZF. enherg 
Pensions—Word of the Year—Verne yo 
Sales and eens We. EGRER, G¥e cececceses eecccocoes 
Salesmen of Security—John E. Kenny 
Time for Action—Wm. Eugene Hays. 0.1 
raining ee Agents—Travis T. Wailace beaseeebaed July 
Wife's Influence 


° 
P. Cavanaugh . 


ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 


1950 Benefits Paid .... 
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Danger: Land Boom Ahead?—Jvy W. Duggan 

Employee and Welfare Stabilization ... ° 

Facing the Fifties—Chas. J. Zimmerman, C.L.U. 

$500 Billions in 1970—Holgar J. Johnson 

The Future—Arno H. J 

Health Insurance Today—R. A. Hohaus 

Industrial Facts of Life—Dave Behling .. 

Inflation and Deflation—-Raymond Rodgers ..........00eee0++4 A ug. 

Interest Up 

Investment v2 

Investments and aiation Ralph ze. Badger, PAD. cecce eee b 

Keeping Calm—Harry N. Lyon, C.L.U. 2.0.2... cccevececeneeed Aug. 
Life Insurance and fofistion Claude L. Benner 

Life Insurance Investments—Victor B. Gerard 

Life Ownership Varies 

Low-Cost Housing—Melvin F. Lanphar 

Mortgages and Real Estate—T. 8. Burnett .......... eveccecs Ma 

1950 Mortgages 

Motels are Good Loans—Everett C. Spelman 

National Service Amended 

Pension Study . 

Aa ag ary of the Future—Don Layman 


Valuation a 


ortgage Lendin 
Washington Responsibilities --Bugene M. Thoré 


EDUCATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ney Management Schools—H. At Monley 
Mar. 51, Apr. 45, May éi, June 
Apr. 


.U. Questions and Answers .. 
Sinvity Dssential—Roscoe Ellard 
Conventions Ahead Aug. 
Eastern Round Table -May 
Greatest Need—H. Bruce Palmer 
L. A. A. Round Tables 
Summer Fellowships 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason 
Automatic Stencil Cutting—Lewis T. Bolger . 
ae ag Training—Jules M. Graubard 
—s = orkers in Small renee tienenee Lambert 
Joint gislative gy 
Legal Spotlight—O. D 

Mar. 95, “tn May 34, June 77, 
Modern Aids Section 
1951 Mortgage Servicing—Thos. FE. McDonald 
New Annual Statement—William Chodorcoff ..............++4 Aug. 
Office Methods and Equi ips RPS RE eee Aug. 
Premium Billing—Joseph R. Slights July 
Principles of tS h ue ~ peed .-Mar. 
Production Reports—. oder! 0. Cocccccccccccsoecse +... sMar. 
Sy ED SID, 5 0 c0006 090690060 dap 0 0esc000es 605 4000R Aug. 
Streamlining Paper Work—John L. Olsen, Jr. ......A 
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Amalgamated Life & Health, Chicago 
(Pxamined) 

American Investors Life, Dallas 
(Childers Board Chairman) 

Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 
(Purchases North Central Sarna) 


Bankers Life, Des Moines 

(Nollen Retires) 
Beacon Life, Dothan 

(Reinsured by Vulcan Life & 

BREEN Scena rcscsesccccocececes June 104 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 

(Many Poliey Changes) Aug. 33 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston 

(New Home Office) .............- .-Apr. 34 
Cal- -Farm Life, Berkeley 

(New Company ) 
Canada Life, Toronto 

(Gill President) ...........se005 ee 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moine 

(Additional Death Benefits) 
Central Life, Chicago 

(Reinsures Standard of America) June 99 
Colonial Life, East Orange 

_ (New Policies) _ ile 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


Confederation Life, Toronto 
(Stock Move) . oo 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
\. & H. Liberalization) Aug. 35 
Crown Life, Toronto 
(ore erpeneen President) .. -+--Mar. 33 
ting Grou ——_ ty) 
Equitable Life, New Yor 
(War Casas} y 
(Year End Figures). inénnban «+.-+eApr. 34 
Reserve Insurance, Birmingham 
( n over by Liberty National Apr. 36 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Executive Ch anges) July 33 
Fidelity National ver 
(Now Fidelity Lite, rs Disabilite) -May 75 
Financial Security Life, Honolulu 
(New Hawaiian a Company) ooee. dune 99 
Franklin Life, Spri 
(Billion Dollar Company} scoccee che. OB 
General American, St. Louis 
(McHaney President) 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(Preferred at 65) ....se-.e0s- 
(Underwriting Guide) 
Guarantee Mutual, —— 
(Kiplinger President 
Guarantee Reserve tite, Hammond 


(Takes over watson Protective) ...May 76 


Guaranty a Life, Montgomery 
(New Company) 
Imperial Life, . Asheville 
(Green Dies) y 
(Starnes President) Aug. 36 
Insur-O-Medic Life, Dallas 
(Purchases Houston Companies) ..Mar. 36 
International Workers Order, New York 
(Dissolution Pending) Aug. 36 
Jefferson Standard, 
(Executive Changes) -Mar. 36 
(Billion Dollar Year) . 
(Billion Dollar Com pany y 
John Hancock Mutua oston 
War Clause) Mar. 
Liberty National ‘Life.  nenam 
(Taker over agg v4 Reserve) ......Apr. 
Life of Georgia, Atlan 
(Flexible Policy) 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 
(Executive Promotions) 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(New Sevtaenie Policy) 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 
(Garver President) 
Massachusetts ey Springfield 
(100th Anniversary y7 
(Aviation ik -~. ~ we June 100 
Metropolitan Life, New Yerk 
(Year Bnd Figures) ............ .-Apr. 37 
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Death Claims) ..................June 101 North American Life, Toronto Samaritan Life, Duluth 
(Catastsonte Medical Expense) ...Aug. 38 (Occupational Retings Reduced) ..July 34 (Changes to ‘Old ‘Line) cvcccceees. Aug, @ 
Midland National, Watertown North American Life, Chicago Southland oy Dallas 
(Ehratrom om BOY fccccce -+++-Mar. 38 3s (McNamara F President) soocences sium 3 8 — ——— in ep, Recdtows) --Mar, 4 
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MiWwar hy ‘and >, Letter) Palette State ih, Conia SuINev "Con _—. 
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